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CHRISTMAS TREES AT QUINCY MARKET. BOSTON. 








NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS 


N Christmas eve last year, for the first time, 

a gigantic Christmas tree stood on Boston 
Common. From its green branches blazed 
hundreds of lights in many colors, and from 
the topmost branch there shone a star that 
carried the old, sweet message of the star of 
Bethlehem to the many thousands, some home- 
less and friendless, who gathered on that part 
of the Common. Beneath the tree a group of 
singers sang the old-time Christmas carols. 
Through Christmas week the great tree re- 
mained, lighted each night, and the whole city 
found in it a new source of holiday delight. 
So successful in all respects was the first com- 
munity Christmas tree in Boston that many 
other cities are this year adopting the idea, 
All across the continent there will be lighted 
Christmas trees in parks, commons, and public 
squares, and beneath them Christmas carols 
will be sung, and thousands will gather. 


HE Old South Meeting-House in Boston, 

one of the landmarks of American history, 
has been undergoing an interesting restoration. 
A year ago it looked little as it did in Revo- 
lutionary times. When the patriot leaders 
made its walls ring with their eloquence, and 
when Washington stood in the gallery, and saw 
the ruin that had been wrought by the British 
officers who had used the building as a riding- 
school, the Old South was a red brick build- 
ing with white wooden trimmings, and with 
windows that had small panes. <A year ago 
it wore a coat of gray paint over its brick 
walls, and had granite trimmings that were 
put in sixty or seventy years ago. Its window- 
panes were of the same date—neither large 
nor small. Within the past year workmen 
have carefully restored the famous building, 
now almost two hundred years old, to its 





former appearance. With sand-blast and acid, | 
they have removed the paint from the mellow, | 
weather-worn old brick walls. They have} 
removed the granite, and substituted either 
old-fashioned brick or wooden trimmings 
round the doors. They have put in windows 
with small panes, and new doors of the old- 
fashioned kind. The result of the changes 
makes the building more pleasing to the eye, 
and far more satisfactory to the antiquarian. 
It is in keeping with the work that has been 
done recently in another famous old Boston 
chureh, Christ Church in the North End, 
from the belfry of which Paul Revere’s friend, 
the sexton, hung the signal-lanterns on the} 
historic night in 1775. 

N the steeples of New England churches | 

there are many old bells with interesting 
histories. One such bell still does good service 
in the belfry of the First Congregational | 
Chureh of Ayer, Massachusetts. 

This bell came from a great plantation in 
Mississippi, where, in the days before the 
Civil War, it daily summoned more than a 
hundred slaves to work in the fields in the 
morning, and at noon and night recalled 
them to their quarters. It was cast in Cin- 
cinnati in 1856 on the order of B. D. Beavin 
of Plains Plantation, Mississippi. It weighs 
eight hundred pounds, and bears elaborate | 
and artistic designs in relief. Soon after the | 
war broke out, Mr. Beavin died, and his ex- | 
ecutors shipped the bell to New Orleans, to be 
cast, with others, into Confederate cannon. 
Before this use could be made of it, the bell | 
was captured by General Butler, and sent 
North to be sold. 

When it was offered at auction in Boston, | 
Benjamin Snow, Jr., an ardent antislavery | 
man, bought it, and gave it to the Trinitarian | 
Church of Fitchburg, of which he was a lead- | 
ing member. This church society, organized 
in 1843, was known as one of the stations of 
the ‘‘underground railway,’’ by which slaves 
escaped through the Northern States to Canada 
and freedom. When Mr. Snow gave the bell 








to this church, he stipulated that its first peal | 


should tell of the freedom of the slaves whom 


[a Australian moloch lizard, or spiny | 


it had once called to work in the cotton-fields | 
a thousand miles away. Accordingly, it re- 
mained silent until President Lincoln issued 
his emancipation proclamation. Then Mr. 
Snow had the satisfaction of ringing it himself. 
The feeling against slavery was the cohesive 
power that held the Fitchburg church together, 
and after the war the organization declined in 
membership. In 1872 it disbanded, and the 
church at Ayer bought the old slave bell that 
has since pealed out the call to worship every 
Sunday. ® 


HE Christmas tree is of German origin, 

and for centuries the Germans have had 
legends and stories about it. It is much less 
than a century ago that the first Christmas 
tree was used in England, and seventy years 
ago there were virtually no Christmas trees 
in the United States, except in German fami- 
lies. Now in this country nearly five million 
trees are required to fill the demands of the 
Christmas trade, or one tree to every fourth 
family. Most of the trees are spruce. or fir, 
although some are pine and cedar. They are 
shipped by train-loads from the forests of the 
northern states, particularly northern New 
England,. to the great cities, and from: the 
Maine coast they go by ship-loads each’ yéar 
to Boston, New York, Philadelphia; and: 
Baltimore. Mr. Gifford Pinchot says ‘that our’ 
northern forests could easily furnish forty 
million trees each Christmas without harm: 
Most forests need thinning out, and the whole 
five million trees, for that matter, could: easily 
grow on sixteen hundred acres. The loss to 
the forest resources is infinitesimal when com< 
pared with the annual loss through needless 
fires, and through’ the wastefal' lumbering 
methods on the millions of acres stripped each 


year. 

Most of the trees shipped from Maine. are 
firs; the wood of the fir is less valuable than 
that of the spruce. In Vermont, which in the 
main sends out spruce Christmas: trees, the 
cutting and shipping of the trees-has become an 
industry that the state regulates. When the 
trees are shipped, they:are bound ‘so closely 
in bundles of twelve that ‘it is possible to pack 
fifteen hundred of them in a single railway- | 
car. How picturesque the sight, and how | 
wholesome the woodsy odor when thousands | 
of these trees are displayed in the market- | 
place of a great city the week before Christ- 
mas, and how wonderful the harvest that the 
eager hands of happy little: people will gather 
from their fragrant branches! 
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THE GOOD POINTS OF A SPINY 
DEVIL. 





devil, is a squat yellowish gray reptile, | 

as large as a big toad. It looks like an 
animated bit of cactus, for horns and spines 
bristle all over its body from the tip of its 
round tail to its blunt, small-mouthed snout, 
and it is well named Moloch horridus, for it 
is decidedly repulsive. It is like an exagger- 
ated copy of the little horned toads of our | 
Southwest, but, curiously enough, is of an | 





entirely different family, for the horned toad is | 
a relative of the iguana, and the moloch is a | 
far-Eastern cousin of the agama and the dab | 


| of the Mediterranean region. 


Here is a case of what naturalists call con- 
vergence, and it shows that similar habitat 
and dangers will cause like outward aspects in 
unrelated animals. The moloch is widely dis- 
tributed, for it is virtually free from molesta- 
tion. The two great foes of lizards are birds 
and snakes. Some birds might tear the spiny 
devil to pieces and eat it, but no snake could 
swallow such a thing, especially when it curls | 
itself into a spiked ball. } 

But the thick, rough skin does more for this 
queer relic of Pleistocene times than to protect 
it from hungry prowlers. It supplies it with 
water, for it is highly absorbent. Thousands 
of these little reptiles dwell in a region where 
there is no such thing as a spring, stream, or 
pond. Months may pass without a shower, 





but when one falls, the skin takes up the water 
like a sponge. t a captive moloch into a 
shallow of water, and it does not seem 
to know how to drink with its mouth, but you 
can see the liquid spread up its sides and over 
its back in a dark line, as if the hide were 
blotting-paper. The Australian deserts, like 
others, become comparatively cool at night, 
and it is believed that there occurs an imper- 
ceptible dew-like condensation of the moisture 
in the air, which the skin absorbs, and that 
thus the creature drinks. . 

The moloch is sluggish and timid. Its home 
is a shallow burrow, and when routed out it 
swells up, puffs and hisses. It feeds upon 
insects and worms, and occasionally nibbles at 
a fungus, but its fare is almost exclusively ants, 
which it licks up with amazing rapidity with 
its glutinous tongue. Saville Kent calculated 
that one lizard consumed from 1,000 to 1,500 
antsata meal 

Another naturalist-traveler, Thomas Ward, 
has. observed the interesting fact that the 
moloch closely resembles. a certain ragged, 
inedible fungus of the desert. He a the 
resemblance was owing to protective mimicry. 
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YALE “SIRS.” 


LETTER written in 1852 by Judge 

William Jay, and included in ‘‘James 

Fenimore Cooper,’? by Miss Mary E. 
Phillips, gives an amusing glimpse of life at 
Yale nearly a century ago. 


The resident graduates were called ‘‘Sirs’’; 
their place in chapel was called ‘‘the Sirs’ 
pew’’; and when spoken of in college, Sir was 
always placed before their names. At that 
time the freshmen occupied, in part, the place 
of sizars in the English universities, and they 
had to run errands for the seniors. My room- 
mate was Sir Holly. As a mere freshman, I 
looked up to him with great respect, and 
treated him accordingly. 

At about half past five in winter, the bell 
summoned us from our beds. I made 
the fire, and then went, pitcher in hand, often 
wading through snow, after water for Sir 
Holly and myself. At six the coll bell 
called us to prayers in the chapel. e next 
repaired to the recitation-rooms, and a 
by candle-light, the lessons that we had studi 
the preceding evening. At eight we had 
breakfast. Our meals we took in a large hall, 
with a kitchen opening into it. 

The students were arranged at tables accord- 
ing to classes. All sat on wooden benches, 
not excepting the tutors; the latter had a table 
to themselves on an elevated platform, whence 
they had a view of the whole company. But 
it was rather difficult for them to attend to 
their plates and to watch two hundred boys 
at the same time. 

Salt beef once a day, and dried cod were, 
perhaps, the most usual dishes. On Sunday 
mornings, during the winter, the breakfast- 
tables were graced with large tin milk-cans, 
filled with stewed oysters; and at the proper 
season = were occasionally arnt tee —— 
peas. 8 you may sup a num 
of. waiters were n in the hall. These 
were all students, many of whom were among 
the: best and most ‘esteemed scholars. 
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A CANNY HIGHWAYMAN. 


TECRETARY Wilson: tells a story in Col- 

“) lier’s about a Scotchman who had con- 

tracted a debt. When it became due,: he 

had’ no means with which to meet it. He: 

worried a great deal, but no plan for raising 
the money’ presented itself. 


At last he dedided that he would get a pistol, 
go out on the highway, hold up the first trav- 
eler that came along, take his money from him;; 
and pay his debts with it. So dy got a 
gun and went out on the highway, and when 
the first traveler came along, he pointed the 

n at him, and said, ‘‘Gie me your money or 

*ll blow your ‘brains out.’’ The traveler saw 
that: Sandy. was green at the business, and 
began to parley and bargain with him. 

ane man;’’ he said, ‘‘I’ll tell you 
what I’ll do. I'll give you all of the money I 
have in my possession with the exception of 
five pounds, and I will give you that if you 
will give me the pistol. ’” 

**T’ll do it,’’ said Sandy, ‘‘It’s a bargain.’’ 

The traveler handed over his money and 
Sandy handed over the pistol; but no sooner 
had the man secured the gun than he turned 
it point-blank at Sandy, and said: 


NEW TELEPHONE HOLDER. Phone with Both Hands Free. 
Circular. Kallajian Mfg.Co.,817ColumbusAve., Boston, Mass. 


JACK KNIFE. se,"Hics Soc? cous 
WANTED. 


YOUNG WOMEN to take the training course for 
nurses at the Worcester State Hospital. Apply to . 
E. V. SCRIBNER, M. D., Supt., Box 57, Worcester, Mass. 














SAY 


“Stickney & Poor’s Mustard” 


THERE’S NONE BETTER 


Bradford Comfort 


Unlined Kid Boot for Women 

Sizes 2, to 8 Widths D, E and EE. 

“A Very Easy Shoe for Tender Feet. 
Comfortable from the start. No 

breaking in requi 

No. Send for Free Catalogue of 

46. Shoes for the Family. 

‘Chas. A. Roberts, Bradford, Mass. 
























Train To Be a Nurse ! 


Our Course for Nurses affords young women 
of High School education, aged 21 to 35, an 
opportunity to learn the profession of a Trained 
Nurse, graduating in 3 years. Our graduate 
Nurses earn good pay. 

For further information, address, 
MALDEN HOSPITAL, 24 Murray Road, Malden, Mass. 


HUB-MARK 
RUBBERS 
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See that the Hub-Mark is on the rubber 
before you buy. It is your insurance 
of Standard First Quality Rubber Foot- 
wear for every purpose. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


HUB-MARK RUBBERS 


Boston Rubber Shoe 
Established 1853 Malden, Mass. 


Old Grist Mill 
Wheat Coffee 


Turn over a new leaf. Give up coffee 
with all its faults 
and try Old Grist 
Mill on 


New Year’s Day 































To make it right 
boil five 
minutes, remove _ 
from fire. add a dash of cold water to settle it. 
Let stand a moment or two. then serve with 
cream and sugar same as coffee. Delicious? 
Well, try it and see. 


150 to 200 Cups to the Pound, 20 Cents. 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, 
BOSTON, MASS. 

















‘*Now, sir, I want you to give me back the 
money you have taken from me or I’ll blow | 
your brains out.’’ 

Sandy looked at the traveler for a few sec- | 
onds with a canny Scotch smile, and slowly | 


replied, ‘‘You may blow away; there’s ”" 


pouther in it.’’ 
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RATHER INDEFINITE. 


HOEVER has exact work to do, 
whether he be engineer or craftsman, | 


must find the indifference to accuracy 


of a large part of the human family astounding. | 


A quaint old fellow who for a good many 


| years had been running a grist-mill on one of 


the creeks in Missouri decided that he wanted 
a larger water-wheel. He sent for a carpenter, 
and asked him for an estimate of the cost. 

‘*How large is the wheel to be?’’ asked the 
carpenter. 

**Oh,’’ replied the miller, indifferently, ‘‘I | 
reckon about as big as across the roa and | 
back. ’’ 
& & 


CLERICAL REPARTEE. 


HE Rev. Mr. Motley, a divine of Revolu- | 
tionary times, was one of the eccentric | 
characters of his day. 


‘*Mr. Motley,’’ one of his parishioners said | 
to him upon a time, ‘‘you are a very odd | 
man.’ 

‘*Yes,’’ he replied, ‘‘I set out to be a very 
good man, and soon found that [ could not be 
very good without being very odd.’’ 















~Men’s 
Three-In-One 
Cap 


An ideal article of head- 
gear for winter wear, 
made from gray Aus- 
trian wool, and convert- 
ible into three different 
shapes, readily adapting 
it to the needs of the 
wearer and to changes 
of the weather. This 
Cap protects the head, 
face, ears, throat, and 
chest, and is equally 
suitable for autoing, 
driving, skating, and all 
kinds of cold-weather 
sports. 
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Given to Companion 
subscribers only for 
one new subscription 
and 20 cents extra. 
Sold for $1.10. In 
either case we will de- 
liver free anywhere in , 
the United States. ‘ 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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Paul was summoned before 

the board of poor - directors, 
and told that since he was now 
fourteen years of age, and strong 
and healthy, he should be looking 
forward to some permanent occupa- 
tion; that it was not the policy of 
the board to retain at the poor- 
house persons who could be self- 
supporting, and that, after consid- 
ering his own future welfare, the 
directors had decided to bind him 
out as an apprentice. Paul sur- 
prised the president of the board 
by asking to what trade he was to 
be bound and who was to be his 
master. 

“Mr. Lyman Gifford of Red- 
stone,” replied the president of the 
board, “has offered to accept you as 
an apprentice to the trade of farm- 
ing. In fact, the indenture of 
apprenticeship has already been 
signed and approved by two of our 
justices according to law. Mr. 
Gifford will board and clothe you, 
and will teach you the art, trade 
and mystery of farming. He will 
provide you with three months of 
schooling in each year until you 
are sixteen years of age, and you 
will remain with him quietly and 
peaceably, giving full obedience to 
his orders as your master, until 
you are twenty-one. Are you con- 
tent ?”” 

Paul did not reply at once. He 
knew too well that Mr. Gifford 
would be a hard master, and that 
his days of happiness and freedom 
were at an end. 

“Are you content ?” repeated 
the president of the board. 

“T will do whatever you wish,” 
replied Paul. 

“Very well. Mr. Dibble will 
deliver you to Mr. Gifford to-mor- 
row afternoon.” 

So Paul packed in his little hair- 
covered trunk all his things, ex- 
cept the personal belongings of his 
mother, which Mrs. Dibble kindly 
volunteered to keep for him, and the next after- 
noon he was ready to set out for his new home. 
Before he went he strolled out to look for the last 
time on the things that he loved—the familiar 
fields, the cattle, the sheep, the horses and the 
dogs. He said good-by to Mrs. Dibble, and she 
kissed him with motherly tears in her eyes. He 
said good-by to Sandy McTavish, to the carpen- 
ter, to all who had known him and been kind to 
him; then, with a heavy heart, he climbed to his 
seat in the wagon beside Mr. Dibble, and they 
rode away. 

It was late in the afternoon when they drove 
into the yard at Lyman Gifford’s farmhouse. A 
big collie came out and barked at them, and then 
a ten-year-old girl, with a mass of brown curls 
tossing at her back, ran down the path to call the 
dog back. 

“Come here, Bob!” she eried. “Come here, 
you foolish dog!’? Then she turned to the vis- 
itors. “He wouldn’t hurt you,” she said; “he’s 
real kind. You’re Paul Bolton, aren’t you? 
Papa’s expecting you. He won’t be home till 
to-morrow. Melissa’ll show you where to put 
your trunk.” 

So Paul, with Mr. Dibble’s help, lifted his 
trunk to his shoulder, and, preceded by the girl 
and the dog, started up the side path to the 
kitchen. 

“I’m Ruth,” said the girl, in an effort to be 
friendly. “I’m Mr. Gifford’s daughter.” 

Apparently she had taken no notice of his 
unusual appearance. At any rate, she showed 
no surprise. 

“T knew you,” she continued, “because I used 
to see you go by in the stage sometimes with 
Hamilton Polley.” 

At the kitchen door they met Melissa, the hired 
girl, tall, gaunt, and good-natured. 

“Well, for the land’s sake!”” she exclaimed, as 
her eyes fell on Paul. “Are you the boy that’s 
come to chore it for Mr. Gifford?” 

“Yes. I’m here to work.” 

As he lowered his trunk to the floor his cap fell 
off, and disclosed his abundance of white hair. 
Melissa lifted her hands in amazement. 

“Goodness me!” she exclaimed again. 
“‘Where’d you get that head of hair? Get scared 
at somethin’ ?” 

Before Paul could reply, Ruth answered for 
him: “Oh, no, Melissa! He’s always had it. 
It doesn’t hurt him any.” 

“Well, I never! Oh, you’re to have the dark 
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room at the top of the stairs. 
Here, I’ll give you a lift 
with that trunk.” 

Opening a door, she dis- 
closed a steep and narrow 
staircase, and taking hold 
of one end of the trunk, Chapter 
helped Paul to carry it to 
his room. His room! It was not much like the 
light and pleasant room he had occupied at the 
poorhouse. It was under the eaves of the kitchen 
wing, with just a horizontal slit of a window in 
it; a room against only one wall of which could 
he stand upright. There was a narrow corded 
bedstead in it, with a husk mattress, a pillow, 
some thin bedclothing that had seen better 
days, and a rickety chair without its back. For 
the rest the room was bare, except for a barrel 
or two of paper rags, some old pieces of stove- 
pipe, and a few large ears of corn, hung up by 
the husks to dry. 

When Melissa’s head had disappeared down 
the steep declivity of the staircase and Paul was 
left alone, there came over him for the first time in 
his life a feeling of homesickness. He sat down 
on his trunk, rested his head in his hands, and 
gave himself up to sad and bitter thought. The 
growing darkness crept in on him. A feeling of 
utter loneliness, such as he had never known in 
his life before, came over him. If he could only 
lay his head for one moment in his mother’s lap 
and sob out his grief to her as he used to do—but 
she was asleep, forever asleep; and the good 
God of whom she had so often told him seemed 
very far away. No wonder Paul laid his head 
on the edge of the narrow bed and wept. 

Perhaps a half-hour later Melissa opened the 
stair door and called to him to come down to his 
supper. But he replied that he was not hungry, 
only very tired, and that he would prefer to go 
right to bed. So, in the darkness, he took off his 
clothes and crept under the covers spread on the 
corn-husk mattress, and by and by, for nature is 
kind to the young and healthy, he forgot his 
sorrows in sound and refreshing sleep. 

The next morning Paul was awakened before 
daylight by a knocking at his door. The hired 
man, who slept in the large gable room in front 
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of his, had stopped on his 
way down-stairs to call him, 
and left a candle, by the light 
of which he might see to 
dress. At the basin on the 
7 h bench outside the kitchen 
ICC door he washed his face and 
hands, and then as the day 
was dawning he and Melissa and the hired 
man sat down to their breakfast. While they 
were eating, Mrs. Gifford came into the room. 
She stepped quickly and appeared to be nervous ; 
for although she looked plump and healthy, she 
felt that she was-very much of an invalid, and, 
as Melissa said, was “everlastin’ly complainin’.” 
When she caught sight of Paul, she stopped for 
a@ moment and stared at him. 
“T suppose you’re the Bolton boy,” she said, 
finally. ‘“‘What’s your name?”’ 
“Paul,”’ replied the boy. 
“Well, Paul, I don’t think much of albinos. 
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The only other one I ever knew or heard of lied 
and stole before he was fifteen. But we’ll do the 
best we can by you, and run the risk. I can’t 
see what Mr. Gifford wanted to take you for, | 
anyway. We’ve got a houseful now, what with | 
our own people and Aunt Emma and William, | 
and the hired help. Mr. Gifford’s always doing 
some foolish thing like that. I had an awful 
night last night, Melissa, with Mr. Gifford away, | 
and all. I thought I never would get my heart | 
to beating right. Some day it’s going to break. 
I know it will.” And she bustled noisily out of 
the room. li 

Melissa and James, the hired man, joked for a | 
minute or two over what they conceived to be 
Mrs. Gifford’s fancied illness; then breakfast 
came to an end. 

Although Mr. Gifford had not yet returned, he 
had left orders in regard to Paul’s work. The 
apprentice was to do the morning chores, bring 
the wood and water, help milk the cows, clean | 
the stables, curry the horses, and feed the stock. | 
After that, he was to go into the field with the | 
men and assist them to the best of his ability and | 
strength ; and he was to do the chores again at 
night. 


Paul found his day a strenuous one, indeed. 
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He had never before been put to 
such severe labor, and long before 
night came he was worn out with 
his exertions. But youth has resil- 
ient muscles and a hopeful heart, 
and the next day’s tasks, although 
differing little from those of the 
first day, did not seem quite so 
hard. And as the days went on, 
Paul bent to his work with such 
willingness and energy that the 
burden of it, although resting heav- 
ily on him, was never more than he 
could bear. Although Lyman Gif- 
ford was exacting and severe, and 
quick to discover laxity or lack of 
judgment in those who were in his 
service, he could find little fault 
with Paul. 

Early in October the fall term of 
the public school at Redstone began, 
and, in accordance with his contract 
with the directors of the poor, Mr. 
Gifford made arrangements for 
Paul to attend. The boy was to 
get up earlier and work before 
breakfast, so that he might have his 
chores finished in time to start for 
school, and he was to work later at 
night after supper to complete his 
evening tasks. But Paul did not 
mind that if he could only get the 
schooling that he so greatly de- 
sired. 

Nevertheless, it was with deep 
misgivings that he started to school 
on that Monday morning in Octo- 
ber. He knew he would have to 
meet the same scornful staring, 
the same cruel jests and gibes, the 
same insolent attacks that he had 
met when he had gone to school 
before. But he resolved to suffer 
them, and be patient and brave. 

When he reached the schoolhouse 
at the village, he found Ruth al- 
ready there. She introduced him 
to the teacher, Miss Gordon, who 
treated him kindly and inquired 
about his attainments. Miss Gor- 
don was amazed to find him so far 
advanced, and soon decided that in 
order to be of any service to him 
she must teach him separately, at least until the 
beginning of winter, when the older boys and 
girls would begin to come to school. She 
advised him about the books that he would 
need, planned certain work for him to do that 
morning, and then gave her attention to the 
other pupils. 

Aside from prolonged staring and whispered 
comments, Paul was not annoyed during the 
morning by his schoolfellows. At the noon inter- 
mission he sought a secluded spot in a field near 
by, and ate his luncheon alone and in peace. When 
he returned to the schoolhouse, a group of boys 
had gathered in the school yard, evidently bent 
on mischief, It was plain that they had picked 
up much information about him during the noon 
recess. When he approached, they began to 
whisper to each other, and one of the bolder ones 
asked him how long he had been out of the poor- 
house. 

“Three weeks,” replied Paul. 

“Who taught you there?” 

* Alexander MeTavish.”’ 

“Did he teach you manners ?”’ 

“Certainly.”’ 

“Then take off your cap when you’re talking to 
gentlemen.”’ 

Paul removed his cap, and amid jests and gibes 


|about his white hair, he passed on into the 


schoolroom. 

That was bad enough surely, but worse was 
to come when school was over for the day. At 
the tap of the bell the boys hurried from the 
room, and when Paul came out, dinner-pail in 
hand, they were lined up on each side of the 
path, awaiting him. Emboldened by his quiet 
demeanor at the noon hour, they had evidently 
resolved to go much further in the way of annoy- 
ing him. With a mock effort at protection, one 
of them advanced and took his arm as he de- 
scended the steps, and then suddenly wheeled him 
round to face his tormentors. 

“Say,” said a small boy, “I’ve got a white 
rabbit at home with pink eyes that looks just 
like you. Any relation of yours? Ain’t your 
dad, is he?” 

“No,” said Paul, quietly, when the laugh had 
subsided, “‘but I like white rabbits.” 

“Where is your dad, anyway?” piped up 
another. 

“That’s none of your business,’’ Paul an- 
swered, quickly. 

He could be patient when his own defects 
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were ridiculed, but he could not calmly hear 
reflections ori his father. 

“Yes; it is our business,”’ spoke up the largest 
boy in thegroup. “We don’t want any sons of 
jailbirds goin’ to school with us.’’ 

“‘Nor poorhouse paupers,”’ added another. 

“Nor white niggers!” cried a third. 

That was too much, Paul grew hot with 
indignation. A little spot of red glowed through 
the whiteness of either cheek, and his pink-red 
eyes shot fire. 

“You’re a set of contemptible cowards!” he | 
exclaimed, as they gathered round him. “Get | 
out of my way!” 

And when they would not get out of his way, 
but crowded still closer round him, he thrust out 
his free right hand and pushed them forcibly 
back. Then the big boy flung himself upon Paul 
and bore him heavily to the ground. For a 
moment:it was nip and tuck. But Paul, with his 
hardened muscles and powerful physique, soon 
had his antagonist beneath him, pinned fast to 
the ground. The other boys, seeing that their 
leader was in danger, now plunged to his rescue. 
The fight was fierce, but short ; for, just as victory 
was about to rest on the banners of the allied 
forces, the teacher appeared in the doorway of 
the schoolroom. She took in the situation 
at a glance, ran down to the mass of strug- 
gling boys, and began pulling them right and 
left. 

“Job! Ralph! Henry!’ shecried. “Getup 
this minute, allof you! You ought to be ashamed 
of yourselves!” 

Slowly the mass of boys separated into its 
individual elements, and at last Paul struggled to 
his feet. 

“He pitched into us first, Miss Gordon,” ex- 
plained one of the group. 

“And you tantalized him into doing it,’ re- 
plied the teacher. “Now, go home, every one 


me, and it’s a dozen to one, and I’m not willing 
tostandit.” 

“Nonsense! You'll have to get used to that 
sort of thing. You must consider your unfortu- 
nate personal defect. You must remember that 
your father is—a—not all that he should be. 
And in view of your lowly condition in life, you 
must be patient and—and humble.” 

“But I’m not humble, sir,’’ Paul replied, “and 
I can’t help my looks, and I’m not responsible 
for my father, and I don’t want to go where all 
the time I have those things thrown up at me. 
If you please; sir, 1’d rather not go to school 
again.” 

“Oh, very well. . I’ve done my duty by you. 
If you prefer farm-work to schooling, that’s your 
choice, not mine. If you want work, you shall 
| have it.’? 

And Paul did have it. He had it from day- 
light to dark. He had it every day without 
cease, There were no holidays for him, no 
breathing-spells ; even if he had been fortunate 
enough to have any money, he would have had 
no chances to spend it. But Lyman Gifford gave 
him no money. The contract, now that the 
question of schooling was out of the way, 
called only for board, clothes, and work, and Mr. 
Gifford proposed to live up to the letter of the 
contract. 

There was, indeed, a brief period of rest on 
Sunday between the morning and the evening 
tasks. Then Paul was made to put on his best 
clothes and walk alone to the church at Redstone, 
where he sat in a corner by himself, and listened 
to sermons that he could not understand. He 
always slipped out while the last hymn was 
being sung, so that he should not come into 
contact with the worshipers, and made his way 
back as he had come, by the path that led 
through the fields to the Gifford homestead. 





So the days passed, each one filled more full 
with tasks, more full with 





of you.” 

Paul stood silent, making no defense. He was 
hurt, bruised, bleeding in body and spirit. Miss 
Gordon laid her hand kindly on his arm. 

“Paul,” she said, “I am sorry this hap- 
pened.” 

“Tt shall never happen again, Miss Gordon,” 
he replied. He picked up his cap and dinner- 
pail, and limped slowly down the road and across 
the fields to his master’s house. 

The first person whom he met when he entered | 
the Gitford kitchen was Mrs. Gifford. When | 
she saw him, she held up her hands in consterna- | 
tion. And well she might. His clothing was 
soiled and torn. His dinner-pail was battered, 
and its cover entirely gone. His face was purple 
with bruises, and his white hair was dabbled 
with blood. 

“Paul Bolton,”’ she exclaimed, “what have you 
been doing ?”’ 

“T have been fighting, Mrs. Gifford.” 

“Well, I should say so! Just look at your 
clothes !”” 

Paul regarded his clothes regretfully. He had 
not noticed before how badly they were soiled 
and torn. 

“And look at your face!”” He could not do 
that, but he judged from the way it felt that Mrs. 
Gifford’s surprise was fully justified. 

“Go wash yourself at once,’’ she commanded, 
“and get your old clothes on. How this suit is 
ever to be fixed up, I don’t know. For the life 


loneliness and bitterness ; and 
|a great longing grew within 
| him to eseape from the hard 
and domineering supervision 
and unconcealed contempt of 
Lyman Gifford, and from the 
| incessant scolding of his wife. 
| James, the hired man, and 
| Melissa were kind enough to 
him in their way, and some- 
| times tried to lighten for him 
an unbearable task. 

Once the day’s work had 
been harder than usual, the 
master’s condemnation had 
been more severe, and Paul’s 
mistress had scolded him freely 
because at that moment there 
was no one else to scold. Ex- 
hausted with labor and long- 
ing, he dragged himself up to 
his bare, cold room under the 
kitchen eaves, and for the first 
time since the unhappy night 
of his arrival at the Gifford 
house, he gave way to uncon- 
trollable tears. Then Me- 
lissa, hearing his sobs from 
the kitchen below, climbed the 
attic stairs to his room, and 
smoothed back with her rough, 





of me I can’t see what possessed Mr. Gifford to 
take such a person into his house.”’ | 

At that moment Ruth came bounding in. 
had been excused early from school, sokaael 
not seen the fight, but she had heard about | 
it. 

“Tt wasn’t his fault, mother!” she exclaimed. 
“The boys teased him and picked on him and 
slapped him, and he had to fight them; didn’t | 
you, Paul? And he licked Ben Babbitt, too; 
didn’t you, Paul? And I’m so glad, for Ben’s 
such a big bully.” 

“Ruth Gifford,”’ commanded her mother, “hold 
your tongue! It’s bad enough to have such a 
person as this in the house, let alone upholding 
him in his misdeeds.” 

So Ruth was silenced, and Paul went out 
to the wash-basin on the bench to remove as 
far as possible the evidences of his recent en- 
counter. 

When Lyman Gifford was told about the fight, 
he said little, but a grim smile came into the cor- 
ners of his mouth; apparently he was not greatly 
displeased at the result of Paul’s first day in 
school. The smile was still on his mouth when 
Paul approached him boldly, early on the follow- 
ing morning. 

“Mr. Gifford,” said the boy, “if it’s all the 
same to you, I should rather not go to school 
again.” 

Mr. Gifford may not have expected this an- 
nouncement, but, at any rate, he manifested 
neither surprise nor displeasure. Mr. Gifford 
had a long head. If the boy refused to go to 
school, it was not his master’s fault. He at least 
by trying to send him had done all that his con- 
tract with the poor-directors required. And it 
stood to reason that a strong boy, fourteen years 
of age, could do much more work on a farm if 
he spent a whole day at it than if he passed 
six hours of the day in the schoolroom. So, 
naturally, Mr. Gifford was not vexed. But he 
did not choose to disclose these ideas to the 
boy. 

“What put that into your head?” he said, 
sternly. ‘“‘Why should you not go to school ?” 

“Because, sir, the boys pick on me and abuse 





'dawned on Paul’s life at the 


toil-worn hand the white hair 
that burdened his life. She 
he | comforted him as best she 
could, and bade him try to be 
cheerful and content until a 
better day should dawn. 

But no better day ever 





Gifford farm. The autumn 
days went by, with their soft, 
sweet winds and glorious col- 
ors, but their beauty was lost 


DRAWN BY HAROLD CUE 


beside the driver. There were no passengers; so 
they could talk about what they chose. 

“Well,” asked Hamilton, as they jogged along, 
“how’s old Shylock béhavin’ himself now ?’’ 

“About the same, only I think I can stand it 
better. I guess it’s true what Sam Safford said 
up at Redstone the other day, that I’m not human 
like other people, and that I don’t deserve any 
better treatment.”’ 

“You tell Sam Safford to go— No, I’ll tell 
him myself. But it’s old skinflint I’m asking 
about. Did he send you for that bag of flour?” 

“Ves,” 

*“Where’s the hoss ?” 

“Tn the stable.’’ 

“And the buggy ?”” 

“Tn the shed.” 

“That’s Lyme Gifford toa T. Savea hoss and 
kill a boy. I said when he got rid of sendin’ 
ye to school —’’ 

“TI stopped school myself, Mr. Polley.” 

“Oh, I know all about that. I ‘said when he 
got rid of sendin’ ye to school, that he cal’lated 
to eddicate ye in the science of hard work, and 
he’s done it. Consarn his stingy soul—if he’s 





got a soul! Say, why don’t you cut stick and 
run? Nobody’d blame ye.’ 

“What’s cut stick, Mr. Polley ?” 

“Clear out—get—vamoose the ranch.”’ 

“T’ve thought about it a little. But where 
could I go? The law gives him the right to 
catch me and bring me back.”’ 

“Go to Jersey. And when ye get that far, 
strike out for New York.” 

“But I haven’t any money.” 

“Never mind. When you get good and ready 
to go, you just let Ham Polley know. He owes 
Lyme Gifford a little somethin’ ; he’ll pay it that 
way.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Polley. I’ll think about it. 
And some day Pll go. I'll go.” 

“That’s the talk; you do what I tell you—cut 
stick and run away.” 

Before they reached the Gifford farmhouse 
Polley pulled up his horses and let Paul out. 
As the boy trudged along the road, the stage- 
driver’s words of advice kept sounding in his | 
ears: “Cut stick and run. Cut stick and run.” 
It was the breath that was destined to fan into 
a blaze the feeble flame of the candle in his soul. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


© Ghe PURPLE PLAID 


were gaunt women 

with joyless faces; 
they were kindly in all their 
instincts, but utterly with- 
out a sense of humor. Their 
chief interest and occupa- 
tion in life was the attempt 
to stretch an infinitesimal 
income from one end of a 


T= three Miss Hurleys 








upon him. He had no time to 
wonder or be glad. November 
came with its dark and frosty 
mornings, its dried leaves scurrying along the 
road, its gray and cheerless .skies, and its sharp 
reminder of the ice and snow that soon would 
hold the country in their grip. The season’s 
tasks on the farm were nearly done, but for 
Paul there was no rest. 

Long before daylight every morning he crept, 
shivering, down the attie stairs to bring in the 
wood and light the fire. And every night, after 
his day’s hard tasks were ended, he stumbled 
wearily up-stairs to his bed in thedark. He was 
not permitted to have a candle, The master 
and mistress of the house affected to believe that 
albinos were of such an irresponsible tempera- 
ment that it was not safe to trust them with 
candles. Besides, it cost time and money to 
make a tallow dip. Yet there was a lighted 
candle in Paul’s soul, burning ever so faintly— 
the light of a wild, suppressed desire to shake off 
the burdens and the tasks, and the unbearable 





| contumely with which he was so sore beset, and | 


somehow, somewhere, to be free. 

One day, in the public road, as he was plodding 
down from a neighboring farm laden with a bag | 
of buckwheat flour, he was overtaken by Ham- | 
ilton Polley and the Redstone stage. | 

“Hey, there!”’ cried Polley, as he pulled up 
the team with a flourish. ‘‘What ye blockin’ 
up the road fer? Get in here out of the way, 
dog-gone ye!’’ 

In response to this invitation, the boy put his 
load into the wagon, and climbed to the seat 








DICK FLUNG UP HIS HANDS AND STAGGERED BACK. 


month to the other without breaking it. It was 
a very delicate task. 

“The odd days cause all the trouble,” Miss 
Mary, the family financier, once remarked, plain- 
tively. “I often think how much easier it would 
be if all the months had only twenty-eight days. 
I dread the months that have five Saturdays.” 

Their niece, Marian Louise Hurley, laughed 
merrily when she heard Miss Mary say that, and 
all the aunts looked at the girl with softening 
faces. They rarely understood why she laughed, 
but they liked to hear her do it. Louise was 
their ray of sunshine. Her mother—widowed 
before Louise could remember—and her aunts 
would have done their best to spoil her had they 
had the means ; but luckily they were financially 
unable to do it. The most that the aunts could 
do was to give her their old clothes to be made 
over. It is doubtful whether, from the day their 
niece was born, they ever bought anything with- 
out considering whether it would be suitable to 
make over for Louise. Their tastes and hers, 
however, did not often coincide; and then there 
were heirlooms for which they were not respon- 
sible—firm fabrics that never wore out, but that 
| fortunately could be outgrown as long as you 
| continued to grow. 

The most splendid and awful of these fabrics 
was the purple plaid. Like the sword of Damo- 
cles, it had hung suspended over Louise’s head 
for. years as if by a hair; but now that she was 
sixteen years old she was beginning to hope that, 









after all, the hair was a 
chain, and that the plaid 
would not fall. The dress 
had descended to Aunt 
Mary from her mother. 
When some one gave Mary 
a fine black silk, the purple 
plaid fell to Aunt Anne. 
Then a grandaunt died and 
left her best brown silk to 
Aunt Anne, and the purple plaid 
drifted down to Aunt Louise. 
When young Louise called on her 
aunts one September day a little 
later, she saw instantly that they 
were much wrought up about some- 
thing. 

“*We have just been speaking of 
you, dear,”’ explained Miss Louise, 
and her voice shook with excitement. 
“We feel that you haven’t the ad- 
vantages some girls have, and we’d 
gladly do more for you; but our 
resources are limited, as you know. 
Then it suddenly occurred to me 
that there was something I could 
do, and—and—” Evidently Miss 
Louise had planned to deliver an 
oration, but ideas and breath failed 
her, and she finished abruptly, “I’m 
going to give you the purple plaid!” 

Fortunately, the aunts were near- 
sighted, and Louise had her back to 
the light. 

“O aunty, I can’t let you do 
that!’’ she pleaded. 

“T want to do it, dear!” exclaimed 
Aunt Louise. “My old dress will 
doforme. Youare young and ought 
to have pretty things, and you are 
my name-child. Of course, you were 
named for all of us, but you have 
always been called Louise, and I 
have so wanted to do something 
especially nice for you. I am glad 
to do it.”” 

Louise looked at the dear old face, 
shining with loving sacrifice, and 
her own grew beautiful, too. She 
rose and kissed her aunt tenderly. 

“You are too good to me,” she 
said. 

Miss Louise brought the dress and 
laid it in her niece’s lap. The fabric 
was fine, thick and soft—but the 
design! Louise thought she had 
never before realized how ugly it 
was. Not only was the plaid immense, but the 
colors clashed. At best, deep purple and pale 
lavender would have been a startling combina- 
tion; but the designer had added to the horror 
by outlining each square with what was more 
than a hair-line of bright yellow. The aunts 
had grown up with the dress. It had been a 
part of their mother’s wedding outfit, and to 
their childish eyes it had been magnificent. 
They had never outgrown their youthful admi- 
ration of it, and they did not dream that the dress 
might not be universally admired and coveted. 

On the way home, Louise lingered in the park, 
watching the squirrels at play, until she suc- 
ceeded in getting the humorous side of the 
matter uppermost ; then she went in beaming. 

‘Mother, I’m elected to be the spotted lady,’ 
she announced. 

Mrs. Hurley watched apprehensively while 
Louise cut the string and unwrapped the parcel ; 
then she searched her daughter’s face, and found 
nothing there but sparkling good nature. 

“It is rather—striking, isn’t it, dear?’ was 
her comment. 

“Oh, well, mother, you can wear anything 
nowadays,”’ Louise declared, imperturbably. 
“Don’t you remember the lady who folded a fur 
rug and carried it as a muff through a shopping 
tour? All my last winter’s dresses are hopelessly 
outgrown, and—we need so many things.”’ 

“There is the purple velvet jacket Mrs. Bar- 
stow gave me,” suggested Mrs. Hurley. “She 
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thought we might cut it up for trimming. A | you see what she hasdone? She has covered the 
large collar and cuffs of the velvet and a broad | lavender with gold embroidery.” He looked at 


belt —”’ Again she searched her daughter’s face. | the card again. 


Louise’s assumed composure gave way. She | 
laughed heartily. 
“Yes, large! Mother, dearest mother, if you 


love me, make them large !””. 

By tacit consent, the work on the dress pro- 
ceeded slowly. It was done at odd times; but it 
was finished at last. The dress was exquisitely 
made, and would have been beautiful had the 
color been plain deep purple. 


| 
“You could wear your gingham dresses a little | 


while longer, perhaps,”’ suggested Mrs. Hurley, 
when Louise put the purple plaid on for the first 
time. 

“T want to get it over with,” replied Louise. 
“J sha’n’t mind after the first plunge.” 

On her way to school, Dick Chester joined her. 

“Cheer up, Louise! The worst is yet to come!” 
he cried, as he saw her downcast face. 

“The worst has happened,” Louise replied, 
sepulchrally, and threw her coat open. 

Dick flung up his hands and staggered back 
with a look of pretended anguish. 

Louise laughed gaily as she buttoned her 
coat. They caught step and swung away down 
the walk together. 

“T suppose that is another ‘heirloom, ” said 
Dick. “I’d strike. But I suppose it will wear 
out some day.”’ ‘ 

“Never, and I’ve stopped growing. It’s a 
hopeless case. I shall be wearing it in my senior 
year. Your new suit is so good-looking! I do 
like brown.” 

“Oh, it’s good enough,” Dick answered, 
shortly. He had been proud of it when he put 
it on, but now he felt almost sorry to be wearing 
it. Suppose, he thought, he had been obliged to 
go into the schoolroom in a suit of black and 
white, in inch squares? “The fellows would 
throw me out of the window,’’. he thought. 
“The girls won’t throw her out, but— Well, I 
guess she’d rather they would.” 

It was almost nine o’clock, and nearly every 
desk in the big study hall was occupied when 
Louise entered and walked without a visible 
tremor to her place. She felt, rather than heard, 
the rustle that swept over the room. She felt— 
because she could not see them—the glances that 
were exchanged —surprised, amused, pitying 
glances. She showed no embarrassment, but 
opened a book with apparent unconcern. Dick 
watched her with admiration. 

In the bookkeeping period, late that afternoon, 
it fell to Dick, who was deft and careful, to pass 
the red ink. Then it happened! No one, not 
even Dick, could tell at the time exactly how it 
occurred, although he explained after school that 
the purple plaid dazzled his eyes so that he could 
not see what he was doing. At any rate, he 
stumbled over a protruding foot in the aisle oppo- 
site Louise’s desk, and the bottles flew right and 
left ; the entire contents of one that happened to 
be uncorked deluged Louise from head to foot. 
Red ink splashed her face and ran down her 
neck, red ink meandered the entire length of 
a sleeve, and more red ink strewed itself in 
irregular blotches from the waist to the hem of 
the skirt. 

Red with mortification, Dick gathered up the 
bottles that remained intact, and swept up the 
wreckage. Only after he had regained the wel- 
come seclusion of his corner desk did he realize 
that the awful plaid was hopelessly ruined, and 
further, that for once he should be glad to meet 
the consequences of his carelessness. During the 
course of a very active boyhood, Dick had acci- 
dentally destroyed the usual number of window- 
panes, bric-a-brac, and potted plants; so he was 
perfectly familiar with the proper course to follow 
when property is broken or destroyed. 

Early the next day, which happened to be 
Saturday, Louise received a box in which was a 
note of regret and apology from Dick’s mother. 
Under the note were the shining folds of a golden 
brown corduroy dress, with linings and trimmings 
complete. 

“O mother, ought we to accept it?” gasped the 
excited girl. 

“They could do no less, I think. I should do 
the same,” Mrs. Hurley replied. “Let’s see. 
There’s the little Forster girl’s dress—that must 


be finished ; and Mrs. Gray’s kimono. The rest 


can wait till next week.’’ She straightened up, 
and a light of determination shone in her eyes. 
“Scurry through the dishes, and oil the machine, 
Louise. You are going to wear this to school on 
Monday.” 

So once more Louise made a spectacular en- 
trance into the crowded schoolroom; but this 
time the faces that greeted her were all admiring, 
and among them Dick’s smiling countenance 
shone like a full moon. 

On Dick’s birthday there appeared at his home 
what he called the ‘‘stunningest’’ sofa-pillow he 
had ever seen. The card bore Louise Hurley’s 
name, and on the back of it was written, “To the 
victor belongs the spoiled.’ 

“What on earth does she mean by that ?”’ mut- 
tered Dick, knitting his brows. 

He studied the pillow intently, while his mother 
and sisters crowded round with admiring com- 
ments. It had a familiar look, and yet they 
were all sure they had never seen anything quite 
like it. It was embroidered on a rich purple 
ground, and instead of cord and tassels, it had a 
puff of purple velvet round the edge. 

Suddenly Dick laughed. “ Mother,” he ex- 


claimed, “you remember the purple plaid? Do 








“T wonder if she thought I did 
it on purpose?” 

“]T have wondered myself,” replied his mother. 
“T had not supposed you could be so awkward 
unless you tried to be.” 

“Honestly, I didn’t, mother,” said Dick, ear- 
nestly. “It was awkward, but it was because 
my mind wasn’t on what I was doing. All day, 
every time I looked at her, I thought how plucky 


| she was, and I was looking at the dress and 


thinking about it then, and so didn’t see Ben’s 
foot.” 

On the same day that Dick got his sofa-cushion, 
the three aunts received a magnificent pincushion 
for their tiny guest-chamber. It was a reproduc- 
tion of the sofa-cushion in miniature, without the 
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workers can be described as briefly and 

satisfactorily as the New England boy in 
his essay described pie: ‘‘PIE—they is all 
kinds, and they is all good.’’ 

However, when it becomes a question of 
introducing into the office or workshop a plan 
to encourage saving, for the mutual benefit of 
the worker and the employer, some systems 
are better than others. Certain requirements 
may with reason be made. The system chosen 
should be adapted to the use of every one in 
the organization, from the penny-saving office 
boy to the general manager. It should be so 
simple that it does not need to be explained. 
And it should not require the spending of much 
time or car fare in attending to the details of 
operation. 


GS worker for encouraging thrift among 


A FEW SIMPLE WAYS. 





EARLY everywherea bank 

ean be found that is more 
than willing to codperate 
with a superintendent or office 
manager in making it easy for 
thrifty workers to save regular amounts and 
to put them out at interest. But it is not so 
always. One of the most popular and wide- 
reaching of the recent plans for encouraging 
thrift originated with a committee of a national 
woman’s organization, and its forms are copy- 
righted. The committee is attending to all the 
details of operating the system, and is meeting 
the rather heavy expenses for the sake of the 
advertising that the savings plan is giving to 
the organization. 

Saving for a definite purpose, as a member 
of a club, is the fundamental idea in most plans 
that have become popular. Christmas funds 
and vacation funds make excellent incentives 
to savings. One bank has a yearly savings- 
club plan, and is introducing a twenty-weeks 
plan as well; a group of Colorado banks have 
worked out a ‘‘stork’’ system of savings; a 
Pennsylvania company is promoting, through 
the banks, a plan for placing in stores, fac- 
tories and schools machines that vend savings 
stamps; one trust company has won many 
depositors by codperating with employers in 
getting up insurance-payment clubs. 

Perhaps the simplest of all devices is the 
stamp-vending machine. You drop in your 
dime, pull the handle, and a stamp is delivered 
to you. Ina rack beside the machine you find 
a folded card in an envelope. You paste the 
stamp on the card, put the card into the envel- 
ope, and put the envelope into your pocket. 
There is room on the card for ten stamps, and 
when you have filled it, you put a one-cent 
postage-stamp on the envelope, and drop it 
into a mail-box. You must write your name 
and address on the folded card, ‘and your 
initials on each stamp pasted on it. On the 
envelope is the printed address of the bank 
that puts out the machines. 

This machine receives the dimes in a tube 
in regular order, and issues numbered stamps. 
Any bad coin or slug is detected at the bank, 
and the stamp issued in exchange for it is not 
credited to the account of the depositor. 


THE SAVINGS-STAMP MACHINE. 







BANK president who has 
had great success in getting 
business for his institution 
is the inventor of this machine. 
Its success as a promoter of 
saving depends largely upon the energy with 
which the bank pursues its campaign after 
installing the machines. If they are put into 
offices and factories, the bank should supply 
printed reminders of their situation, to be 
enclosed in the pay envelopes. 

One of the many excellent trust eumpanies 








gold embroidery. Instead, it was swathed in net, 
which softened the colors without concealing or 
altering them. For the first time, the sisters felt 
somewhat reconciled to the ruin of that wonder- 
ful plaid. They eyed.the cushion for a moment 
in rapturous silence. 

“O sisters, how sweet!’’ said Miss Anne. 

For once Miss Mary felt that this stock remark 
did not entirely cover the situation. 

“Tt is a charming memento of our mother,’ 
she said, in her stateliest manner. “Louise is a 
remarkable girl. She beautifies everything she 
touches, and brings triumph out of every dis- 
aster. She is the sunshine of our lives, and if an 
old woman’s blessing can help her, she has mine, 
daily and hourly.” 

“And mine!” “And mine!” echoed Miss 
Anne and Miss Louise, solemnly. 
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in Philadelphia has devised a yearly savings- 
club plan that can be used in an office of any 
size. It is a plan, too, that can be varied 
according to the needs and interests of its 





users. 
Under this system, the bank enters an office, | 
and says to every employé: Let us show you 
how to save $25.50 a year; let us show you 
how to save $50 a year; and let us show you 
how to save $63.75a year. Tosave the smallest 
amount, turn over to a collector in your office, 
or to the bank, if it is convenient, two cents 
the first week, and each succeeding week put 
aside two cents more.. Your payments will 
increase from two cents the first week to one 
dollar the fiftieth week; then you will have 
$25.50 to your credit. You will get a card, 








like a commuter’s ticket, which will be punched 
every time you make a payment. That card 
must go to the bank to be punched at the time 
your deposit is made. When the bank-teller | 
punches your card, he punches with the same 
motion the bank’s duplicate card. That is all 
the bookkeeping required, except for one ledger 
entry, at the end of the day’s business, of the 
total received. 

If you pay at a flat rate of one dollar a week, 
you will of course have $50 in fifty weeks. 
But try this: pay in five cents the first week, 
and continue to raise the amount five cents a 
week; you will pay $2.50 on the fiftieth week, 
and then have to your credit $63.75—a very 
respectable sum to convert into a regular sav-_ 
ings account. ‘‘Of course,’’ says the bank | 
that is promoting this savings-club plan, ‘‘you 
will get our check for the amount named on 
your card at the end of fifty weeks; this date 
will fall about ten days before Christmas. So 
you won’t have to go to the loan sharks for 
Christmas money. We hope, however, that 
you won’t have to spend it all, and that you 
will become a steady depositor.’’ 





FROM THE BANK’S POINT OF VIEW. 
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HE expense of carrying on 
i an enterprise of this sort is 

so small that a bank can 
afford, for the sake of the adver- 
tising value and the possibility 
of gaining regular depositors, to urge the gen- 
eral adoption of the plan in offices large or 
small, in stores and shops within reach. 











The administration of the system within the | in 


office or store is a simple matter. Once each 
week some one must collect from the card- 
holders the sums that the cards. themselves 
show to be due, and must take the money and 
the cards to the bank—the money to be depos- 
ited, and the cards to be punched. 

In a plan worked out by a New York man, 
coupon-cutting plays an attractive part. When 
you pay your first two cents, or five cents, a 
coupon is torn from a numbered and perforated | ‘ 
sheet of fifty coupons, and handed to you 
The last one you get shows the amount to your 
credit. You keep the coupons in an envelope 
until the last one is received, and on that date 
the bank sends you a check for the amount to 
your credit. 

In all these weekly payment plans where 
payments increase from two cents to one dollar, 
or from five cents to $2.50, it is possible to 
‘‘reverse payments.’’ That is, you can make 
the largest payment first, and decrease the 
amount from week to week. 

Other systems are based on the theory that 
the same amount can be saved every week 
throughout the year. Cards that have fifty 
due-dates printed on them are furnished by | 
the banks promoting the plan. Opposite each 
date is printed the sum—varying from twenty- 
five cents to one dollar—due on that date, and 
the total sum credited to the card-holder on 
that date. It is a good ‘‘Watch it grow!’’ 
device—profitable to the bank, and satisfactory 
to the card-holder who is learning to save. 

On making an investigation in an office 





where fifty men were employed, the manager 


found that only fifteen were following any 
plan of saving, although thirteen others had 
tried to save, but had given it up as a bad job. 
Nine of the fifty—and every.man canvassed 
was getting more than $1,000 a year—owned 
houses, and six had other investments. 

It was a showing typical of this country, 
which has only 108 savings-bank depositors to 
each 1,000 of the population. Italy (poverty- 
crushed Italy) has 228 savers in the thousand ; 
England has 302; Germany, 317; France, 346; 
Sweden, 386; Belgium, 397; and Switzerland, 
554. In that office, however, as in a great 
many others, the proportion of men who 
carried life-insurance policies was probably 
many times greater than that among workers 
of a similar grade in any of the European 
countries. More than twenty-five of the fifty 
men were carrying policies—and were finding 
the task of meeting the premium payments, 
which were made either annually or semi- 
annually, troublesome. 

In talking over the result of that investiga- 
tion with a close friend who is a trust company 
official, the manager spoke of the feeling among 
the men that paying for insurance was burden- 
some, because it called for the payment at long 
intervals of rather large sums, which were 
hard to raise. 


PAYING ONCE A MONTH. 






“TF they paid once a month, the 
| amount wouldn’t be so much 
as to seem formidable, ’’ sug- 
gested the trust company official. 
mi *“*T tell you what to do— get 
those policy-holders together, and I’ll come 
over and see whether we can’t work out a 
plan; I have something in mind.’’ The out- 
come of the conference was an arrangement 
whereby the men who held policies paid every 
month to a collector—one of their own number 
—one-twelfth of the yearly dues on the policies. 
The trust company arranged with the insur- 
ance companies for annual payments on all 
policies, and when they fell due, the trust com- 
pany’s check was promptly sent. It is an 
excellent arrangement; the trust company 
finds the use of the monthly payments profit- 
able, and the holders of the policies find the 
payments less burdensome. 

A bank or trust company may legitimately 
handle vacation funds, as well as the Christmas 
savings clubs or yearly savings clubs. Club- 
women also frequently take up the work. 

In New York City, a special committee of 
the woman’s department of the National Civie 
Federation perfected a system of stamp saving 


| at local stations, managed by local secretaries, 


that in fifteen months resulted in the saving of 
more than $50,000 by 10,000 working women 
and girls in New York and its industrial 
suburbs. Within fifteen months, 106 business 
establishments, which ranged from the best 
and biggest bookstore in the city to the factory 
of one of the large electric manufacturing com- 
panies, were supporting local stations that 
were visited once a week by a collecting sec- 
retary. The members of the fund spent more 
than $27,000 of their savings to pay for their 
vacations during the first summer. Nearly 
half as much again was collected, but was 
not spent, and remains to the credit of those 
who in that way were becoming chronie 
savers. 

In pushing the work of popularizing the 
vacation savings fund, the woman’s committee 
found how hard it is to impress the need of 
saving upon the average worker unless there 
is a specific, present incentive. One big office 
New York employs 2,000 girls, all of whom 
are fairly well paid. When the vacation sav- 
ings fund committee talked with the manager 
of that office, he said: 


THE VACATION SAVINGS - FUND. 
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DON’T believe our girls will ~ Pi 
be very much interested. Ke OY, , 
You see, we have a savings 1 mi 

Va 


fund here in our own establish- @ 

ment, and we pay six per cent. 

interest in order to encourage the girls. I 
don’t believe that they will go into your 
scheme, as I understand you don’t pay any 
interest. ’’ 

‘*How many girls in the office are members 
of the six per cent. savings club?’’ asked the 
committee. 

‘* About 800,’’ said the manager. 

‘*What about the 1,200?’’ asked the com- 
mittee. 

‘‘So far as we know,’’ said the manager, 
‘*they are not savers. ’’ 

‘‘They ought to be. Let’s try our vacation 
plan on them,’’ proposed the committee. 

‘*Go ahead,’ agreed the manager. 

Over a thousand girls in that office are now 
contributors to the fund. 

Savings accounts that can be collected and 
handled by a bank or trust company without 
an addition to the clerical force, and that can 
be handled in clubs, are usually credited with 
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interest at a rate that varies perhaps from two 
to four per cent. Here is a calculation made 
by the originator of a yearly savings-club plan 
that uses cards and weekly deposits at the 
bank. The tabulation was made to impress 
the bank with the possibilities of profit that the 
system offered. 
Amount earned by the bank at six per cent. 
interest : 
500 accounts, $1.00-a-week cards, at $1.32 $660 
1,000 sai 50c.-a-week “ ; 660 
500 ? 2c.-a-week “ “ .33 165 
$1,485 
Amount paid to depositors at two per cent. 
interest : 


500 accounts, $1.00-a-week cards, at $0.44 $220 





1,000 50c.-a-week “ “ = .22 220 
500 25c.-a-week “ “  .11 _ 55 
$495 

Gross earning for the bank. ° ‘ . $990 
Cost of system . ° é ° . ‘a 
Net profit to the AE ea - $740 


Few banks and trust companies equipped to 
handle savings accounts would refuse to become 
interested in a plan that promised both a tidy 
profit and a chance to codperate with employers 
in educating workers in the practise of thrift. 

A plan devised for merchants is called the 
‘‘stork system.’’ It is simple, and embodies a 
fine advertising idea. 

In each town or city one bank is selected to 
handle the accounts. Then one merchant in 
each branch of trade is chosen to use the 
system. 


parents a pass - book, 
made out to the firm as 
trustee for the baby, 
with one dollar cred- 
ited. He also sends a 
small metal savings- 
bank, and a circular 
explaining that for 
every cash purchase at 
his store amounting to 
one dollar, he will give 
a certificate, or scrip, to 
the value of five cents. 
The scrip may be de- 
posited in the small 
metal savings - bank, 
and may be taken at 
intervals to the bank, 
to be credited in the 
pass-book. 

Now the account is 
in the name of the 
baby, and it cannot be 
withdrawn normally 
until the child reaches 
the age of fifteen. It is 
supposed to represent 
an education fund; and 
if the parents spend as 
much as $100 a month 
in the stores that use 
the system, and the 
bank pays three per 
cent. interest on the 
deposits, the child, 
when it reaches the age 
of fifteen, will have to 
his credit $1,135.21. If 
the bank pays four per 
cent., the sum will be 
$1,231.18. In case of 
death, or removal from the town, the amount 
due becomes payable to the child’s parent or 
guardian. In letters and pamphlets, sent by 
the merchants and the bank to parents, the 
suggestion is made that any relative or friend 
of the baby may get scrip on purchases at 
the store and have it credited in the infant’s 
book. It is also suggested that accounts may 
be opened, by agreement, for children who can 
no longer be called babies—for any child, in 
fact, under fifteen years of age. 

The ‘‘stork system’’ represents primarily a 
discount of five per cent. for cash, but it can 
be used by the banks to stimulate saving. 
‘*Don’t stop with stuffing scrip into the little 
metal bank, but add dimes and five-cent pieces 
and pennies. Teach the child as he grows up 
to add to the account. When the child’s ac- 
eount begins to look worth while, remember 
that it is possible for you to open a savings 
account for yourself or any other member of 
your family at this bank.’’ In some such way 
the bank words its reminders. 

To a great body of salesmen on commission, 
a plan that has been given much publicity can 
be made to appeal. First is figured the volume 
of sales that must be made before the salesman 
earns his expenses, and commissions begin to | 
count as profit. Each month the amount that 
must be reached before profits can be earned 
is set before the salesman, and the suggestion 
is made to him that he ought to reach that 
figure by a certain date—say, the fifteenth of 
the month. In connection with this plan, the 
right sort of employer can arrange with his 
salesmen to hold out a part of their earnings on 
commission, segregate it as a savings fund, and 
set it to work where it will begin to earn interest. 

Truly, there are plenty of savings plans—all 
good, and all worth taking up. The only 
question the employer needs to ask is one that | 
he alone can answer: Would you rather have | 
thrifty people working for you than those who 
are shiftless and harassed by debt? 


Whenever one of the merchants hears | 
of the birth of a baby he sends to the baby’s | 


we had given up Topsy’s 

calf for lost, when a rumor 
reached us that an oddly marked 
| calf had appeared at a farm on the border of the 
| great woods, five miles or more to the west of 
| the old squire’s. 

That farm had recently been bought by a 
family named Willetts, which had moved up 
there from York County, and which consisted 
of three boys and their mother. It was said that 
the mother had earned the money to buy the 
place for her boys by working for six or seven 
years in the cotton-mills at Biddeford. ‘The boys 
were ambitious to have a farm of their own, and 
were working like young heroes that spring. 
The youngest was named Freeman, the next 
in age George, and the oldest Peleg Barnabas. 

“I do believe that’s our calf,” Addison ex- 
claimed on hearing the news, “although I don’t 
understand how it ever got so far away.” 

Heand I at once hitched up, put a crate into the 
wagon, and drove to the Willetts house. No 
one came to the door when we knocked ; but we 
saw the three boys at work in a field, planting 
corn. After hitching our horse, we went to 
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them, and Addison explained our business. 
“We have lost a calf,’’ he said, “and we heard 
that one had come to you.” 

None of the boys made any reply. They went 
on with their work, and we saw at once that they 
were not going to be cordial or frank. We 
guessed that they did not want to give up the calf. 

“You did havea calf come to you, didn’t you?” 
Addison asked. 

“Maybe we did,” the oldest boy replied, after a 
pause, 

“Well, we lost one about that time,’ said Addi- 
son, “and we thought this calf might be ours.” 

‘*What sort of calf was it that you lost ?” Peleg 
asked, rather shortly. “Describe it.” 

That of course was a hard thing to do, for we 
had never seen Topsy’s offspring. We did not 
know what color it was, or even what sex it 
was ; in fact, we could not actually have testified 
under oath that there was, or ever had been, a 
calf up there in the great woods! 

And yet, as any farmer would know, there 
was no rea] doubt about it. 

Addison at once told them all the circum- 
stances, in the expectation that they—when they 
| understood the facts—would wish to do the right 
thing. Those boys, however, were inexperienced. 
The calf had come to them ; they had an inkling 
| that it was a valuable animal ; they had taught it 
to drink, and they wanted to keep it. 
| After we had explained the matter, Peleg de- 
| manded, “How do we know that it’s your calf? 
You’re here talking about a calf you can’t 
describe. ’Tisn’t likely it’s yours. A calf 
wouldn’t come so far through the woods alone.” 

“Our calf is of Black Dutch Belted stock,” 
Addison said. “It will show its breed. There 
are no others of that breed in this county.’’ 








| yours or not.” 


Addison asked. 
“Oh, yes, you could describe it then!” Peleg 





Il. WHEN THE SAVINGS-BANK RAN AWAY. 
IN TWO PARTS. 


F: R or five days passed, and | retorted, sarcastically. 








IT WAS REALLY VERY PLEASANT TO SEE MOTHER AND CALF MEET. 








PART TWO. 

“You'll 
not get that calf till you can prove 
property.” 

Realizing that we were at a 
disadvantage, we presently went back toward 
the barn near which we had hitched our horse. 
The moment we started, they threw down their 
hoes and followed close after us. When we came 
to the hitching-post, they passed us, and going 
to the barn door, stood before it, so that we 
should not look in and see the calf. 

In fact, we parted in a rather hostile manner. 
We felt that we had been treated in anything 
but a kind or neighborly way. 

When we got home, and related what had hap- 
pened, the old squire said at once that, although 
the chances were a hundred to one that the calf 
was ours, we would have much trouble in proving 
it legally ; for first there was the fact that we had 
never seen our calf, and could not really testify 
that there was one, and secondly, there was the 
great distance, five miles, through the woods, 
across brooks and bogs, that the calf must have 
traveled in order to reach the Willetts place. 

The girls were indignant, Ellen especially. 
“What a shame!” she cried. “No profits on 
our savings this year, after all 
the care we took of Topsy!” 

“Everything seems to be 
against us when we try to have 
savings,” Theodora said, witha 
sigh of discouragement. ‘‘Either 
it is dishonest bank officials, or 
else bears, or selfish people who 
want to keep what doesn’t be- 
long to them !’? 

The old squire glanced at her 
sympathetically. “Yes, my girl, 
it is far from being a perfect 
world,” he said. “But do not 
judge the Willetts boys too 
harshly. They are struggling 
young fellows who are working 
hard to make a start in the 
world. Very likely they think 
there is some doubt about the 
calf’s being ours.” 

“But isn’t there any way of 
finding out?” Ellen cried. 
“Why, that calf is worth $150! 
It is a wicked shame for us to 
have to lose it—and have those 
people start a herd of the new 
breed ahead of us, too!’’ 

The more we thought it over, 
however, the harder it seemed 
to prove that the calf was 
really ours. 

We talked of little else all 
that day, and we were still dis- 
cussing it at the supper-table 
that evening when grand- 
mother, who had not yet given 
her opinion, remarked that 
there was one who would know 
whose calf that was at the 
Willetts farm. 

“Who, grandmother?” Addison and Ellen 
both exclaimed at once. 

“Why, Topsy herself. 
whether it is her baby or not. 
know, too.” 

Odd as it may seem, none of us had thought 
of that. The girls glanced at Addison, and he 
in turn at the old squire, who laughed, and said 
to grandmother, “Ruth, I do believe you have 
hit on the right thing todo! Topsy would know 
her own calf, of course.” 

“But how shall we manage it?” Addison 
asked. ‘We shall have to bring Topsy and the 
calf together, somehow.” 

We determined to make an early start the next 
morning, take Topsy-with us, and pay the Wil- 
letts boys a surprise visit before seven o’clock. 
We agreed, too, that it would be well to take 
witnesses with us. 

So we set off at five the next morning. The 
old squire and the girls drove slowly along in the 
beach-wagon, behind them one of the hired men 
led Topsy, and Addison and I brought up the 
rear. On the way, we called at the Murch farm, 
and persuaded Willis and Ben to go with us. 

Topsy had not yet fully recovered from her 
battle with the bear. She was still stiff and sore 
from her injuries, and for the first part of the 
way traveled rather reluctantly. When we were 
within half a mile of the Willetts place, how- 
ever, a change suddenly came over her. She 
raised her head higher, and snuffed the air on 
this side and that. She appeared to scent some- 
thing that excited her. Thus far she had plodded 
along slowly, and at times the hired man had 
had to urge her on; but now she began to hasten 
forward. Soon the man had to hold her back, 
and even to run in order to keep pace with her. 


Topsy will know 
The calf will 


But the only reply he could get was, “Describe | She pressed so closely behind the wagon with 
your calf; then we will tell you whether this is the old squire and the girls that they urged their 


horse into a trot. We boys hurried on as fast as 


“Aren’t you willing to let us see the calf?” | we could, and had actually to run in order to 


keep up with the others. 
“That heifer smells her calf !’’ Willis exclaimed. 





And, indeed, we all began to think so when, a 
few moments later, she looed, first plaintively, 
then more eagerly, and pulled harder at her halter. 

Addison now had to lend a hand to help Asa 
hold her; and when at last we turned in at the 
Willetts farm, Topsy dashed toward the barn at 
aheadlong pace. The great barn door was closed, 
but she rushed close up to it, and bellowed loudly, 
much as she had done when she had come home 
from the woods in quest of her calf. 

Almost at the same instant, too, from some- 
where far within the old barn, or barn cellar, we 
heard first a faint, muffled bleat, then a noisy 
succession of bleats. Evidently the calf was 
alive, and had heard or scented its mother. 

The Willetts boys were at breakfast in the 
house, but came hastening out, with their mother 
behind them. They looked astonished and none 
too well pleased. Ours certainly was a rather 
clamorous invasion of their yard. They did not 
speak to us when we said good morning, or if 
they did, their greeting was drowned by the 
uproar Topsy was making at the barn door. 

The old squire got out of the wagon and ap- 
proached them. He had toshout to make himself 
heard ; in fact, every one who tried to speak had 
to shout; for when Topsy was not bellowing at 
the barn door, the calf was bawling inside. Be- 
tween them, they made the whole place reécho. 

The old squire put on his most conciliatory 
smile. “Very sorry, ma’am, to disturb you so 
at your breakfast,” he said. “But we wanted 
to find out about that lost calf of ours, and we 
suppose you do, too. It is quite a valuable new 
breed that we have lately bought into. That’s 
the calf’s mother that is making such a racket 
at your barn door. She smells her calf, you see, 
and the calf seems to smell her.” 

The woman listened doubtfully, and glanced 
at her boys. She looked much discomfited; so 
did they. Plainly they were still disinclined to 
give up thecalf. I thought I heard Peleg Barna- 
bas mutter something more about describing our 
calf; but Topsy was making a great deal of 
noise, and the old squire went on trying to ex- 
plain things to Mrs. Willetts. 

“Cows will recognize their own calves, you 
know, ma’am. This one plainly thinks that is 
hers in the barn. If you will turn that calf out, 
where its mother can smell it, we shall soon see 
whether she will own it or not. If it isn’t ours, 
we don’t want it.” 

The woman turned and said something to her 
sons. They conversed together for some mo- 
ments. Then, rather unwillingly, the boys 
opened the barn door. Topsy rushed in, bellow- 
ing louder than ever, and we boys followed. ‘The 
calf, as we then discovered, had been shut up in 
a box stall at the farther end of the barn, and 
further to safeguard it a large new padlock had 
been put on the door. Peleg produced the key 
and unlocked it. The calf was hitched inside the 
stall with a rope; but the instant the door opened, 
the little animal gave a leap, broke the rope, and 
rushed out to its mother. It was a fine, big, 
handsome black calf, with a white belt clear 
round its body. We could not refrain from shout- 
ing aloud. Even the girls cried out in triumph. 

It was really very pleasant to see mother and 
calf meet; Topsy fondled and licked her baby, 
and the calf rushed to get nourishment, as calves 
will, with fast-waggling tail and all the eagerness 
of young bovine hunger. 

Mrs. Willetts herself could not repress a smile. 
“T guess that is your calf,” she said, frankly. 
“We did not believe it was, at first. My boys 
thought that your boys were trying to get the 
calf away from us. It was such a pretty little 
calf that they wanted very much to keep it. 
The boys had never had a calf of their own 
before.” 

**Yes, I can see just how they felt,” the old 
squire replied, sympathetically. “If this calf 
were not a new breed that we are very desirous 
to keep, I would give it to them, and welcome. 
We have eleven Jersey calves over at our farm. 
If your boys will go back with us and stay to 
dinner, they shall have one of those little Jerseys 
to lead home in place of this calf; and I have no 
doubt it will make you a nice cow.”’ 

The woman appeared touched by the old 
squire’s kindliness; the boys, too,—even Peleg 
Barnabas,—looked pleased. 

“We are trying to make a start here,” their 
mother explained. “We have had a rather hard 
time all the way along; but we hope now to 
raise crops, make a living, and get on better in 
the world.” 

“IT am sure you will prosper,” said the old 
squire, warmly. “With three good smart boys, 
like yours, you cannot fail. If you are in want 
of anything this spring in the way of grain for 
seed, or corn, or potatoes, just send over to my 
place. Wehave plenty, and I shall be more than 
glad to supply you.” 

We put our white-belted calf into the wagon, 
and let Topsy follow home behind it. She needed 
no leading now. The Willetts boys went with 
us. On the way we got better acquainted, and 
now that the misunderstanding was cleared up, 
we liked them. The old squire gave them a 
Jersey calf. Grandmother gave them a pocketful 
of garden seeds and a box of honey to carry home 
to their mother. They took dinner with us, and 
left on the best of terms; and they have been our 
good friends ever since— which was certainly 
better than going to law about a calf, and having 
hard feelings over it for years afterward. 

But how did that calf get way over there to 
the Willetts place? I have to own that the point 
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the fact that when Topsy had finally worsted the | eyes, buried his hands in his pockets, and made | thicknesses of stout leather and cloth had dead- 


has never been wholly cleared up. But the way 
we settled it in our minds is something like this: 

That bear came prowling round and tried to 
get Topsy’scalf. Topsy fought him off, and kept 
between him and the calf for some time. But 
he pressed hard, and as the battle waxed hotter 
she grew afraid that she would be worsted and 
lose her offspring. 

Now it is a fact well known to farmers that 
cows have inarticulate ways of communicating 
their wishes to their calves. 

Theodora and Ellen always believed that 
Topsy somehow told her calf to run and follow 
his nose to our farm, but that he went astray in 
the woods, and at last followed his nose to the 
Willetts place, instead of the old squire’s. 

What supports the view taken by the girls is 


TRAPPED 


URNETTE heard the 
sound long before he 
came to the place, long 

before he was able to guess 
what caused it. He was so 
thoroughly lost in the woods 
that he had turned toward it 
in the faint hope that he might 
find something that would give him 

a clue to his right course. 

He was a science student from 
Toronto, spending his summer vaca- 
tion in practical work with a govern- 
ment survey party in the wilderness west of the 
Ottawa River. He had gone out for a few days, 
and on his return, had missed the steamer that 
would have taken him up to Burnt Lake, where 
the party was in camp. 

Rather than wait two days, he had set out to 
tramp the thirty miles across the woods, sure 
that there was a blazed trail that would take him 
close to the lake. 

So there was. But it is one thing to start ona 
blazed trail and another to stay on it, especially 
when the blazes are old, moss-covered, and far 
apart. Burnette progressed slowly, for he re- 
peatedly lost sight of the guiding marks. Toward 
noon the blazed trail seemed to drop completely 
out of sight. After spending an hour in trying to 
pick it up, Burnette reflected that Burnt Lake lay 
almost due west, and that he had only to keep 
going straight in that direction to come out even- 
tually on familiar ground. So he gave the trail 
up, and started afresh by the sun. 

It was a hot July day. The country was 
fearfully rough, rocky and broken, dense with 
second growth, and full of vast burned-over 
slashes that were jungles of brambly wild rasp- 
berry plants. After an hour or two he was hot, 
exhausted and irritated. He had made so many 
twists and turns that he felt utterly confused. 

He sat down to rest, eat his luncheon, and con- 
sider. When the crackling of his own footsteps 
ceased, he heard a low, distant, continuous roar- 
ing. It did not sound like a waterfall or a rapid. 
It sounded like heavy machinery at a great dis- 
tance, or likea far-away train. But there was no 
factory or railway for two hundred miles in that 
direction. 

Burnette listened for some time. The sound 
continued unbroken. He could not identify it, 
but there was a fair chance that it might lead 
him to some guide or landmark, and he got up 
and hastened in the direction of the sound. 

Its source seemed nearer than he had thought, 
for the noise increased rapidly as he advanced. 
Then all at once he came out of a cedar thicket 
upon the edge of a small clearing. He stopped 
short, with an unexpected and somewhat terrify- 
ing spectacle before his eyes. 

The clearing was of an acre or so, and was full 
of beehives, rows of evenly arranged white boxes 
to the number perhaps of a hundred and fifty. 
And at the first glance he saw that something 
was wrong. The apiary was in a state of wild 
disorder. The air was full of circling bees, and 
the fronts of most of the hives were covered with 
a brown layer of the insects, which were crawling 
and surging in excited confusion. Burnette’s 
first thought was that they were all swarming; 
but he noticed that the ground in front of almost 
every hive was covered with dead bees and knots 
of live ones, tangled in a desperate struggle. 

The bees were not swarming; they were fight- 
ing. A general war had broken out in the yard. 

At his home in the country Burnette had 
kept a few hives of bees, and he was familiar 
enough with the habits of the insects to be able 
to recognize a bad case of robbing when he saw it. 

In warm weather, when no honey is to be 
gathered, bees are much disposed to rob one 
another’s hives. Ordinarily the robbers do not 
go far, for every hive keeps scores of sentinels 
at the entrance; but if the sentinels happen to be 
overpowered, or if the robbers manage in some 
way to enter in force, a scene of unspedkable riot 
follows. The defenders are slaughtered, the 
honey carried off, the combs torn to pieces. All 
the bees in the apiary join in the plunder, and 
then the raiders turn on a fresh hive, and often 
swamp it by the mere weight of their numbers. 
More and more hives are attacked, until the whole 
apiary is fighting, and the bees reach such a state 
of fury that it is dangerous for any living thing 
to come near. Such was plainly the case in this 
instance. 

Near the middle of the yard two hives had been 
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bear, and given him a piece of her horn as a) 
souvenir, she came running down to the barn, | 
as if she had expected to find her calf there, and 
was heart-broken when she failed to find her. 


But perhaps the noise of the battle and the | He had almost reached the building when some- | outeel: 
savage growls of the bear so frightened the calf | thing caught him by the right ankle with such a | maple sapling. 


that he ran off blindly into the woods, and after- 
ward kept running and wandering on, until he 
came out at the Willetts farm. 

The reader can take his choice of the two 
explanations, or invent one of his own that may 
suit him better. We raised Topsy’s calf, and 
kept him at the farm for stock purposes until 
he was six years old. And on the whole, we did 
fairly well with our investment in Black Dutch 
Belted cattle. 


the BATTLE 


overturned. Burnette could 

not imagine how it had hap- 

pened; but the honey thus 
exposed had set the bees wild. 

Few bees were about the 

wreck. No doubt it had been 

cleaned up long ago; but now 
almost every hive seemed to be 
both robbing and repelling robbers 
at the sametime. The entrances were 
swarming with guards and assail- 
ants; dead bees lay by pints in the 
grass, and the air was almost clouded 
with maddened, quick-darting insects, that raised 
a steady, tumultuous hum.’ Burnette saw them 
even try to sting the wooden hive covers. As 
he gazed, a couple of infuriated insects darted 
into his face; they stung the moment they 
touched him. 

He dodged back hastily, and took another 
survey from a safer position. There was no sign 
of the owner of the apiary; probably he was 
several miles away, attending to another yard. 
These forest apiaries, known as “out-yards,”’ are 
common in the northern woods of Canada and 
Michigan, where the miles of wild raspberry 
blooms yield immense quantities of the finest 
honey. Often a bee-keeper manages three or four 
of them. 

Near the center of the clearing stood a small 
wooden building with wire screen over the door 
and window. That was‘ the “honey - house,” 
used as a workshop and for extracting; and 
directly opposite him Burnette noticed what 
seemed to be the opening of a roughly cut wagon 
road. 

Doubtless that road would take him some- 
where, but Burnette felt reluctant to leave the 
apiary in such a condition. If the fighting went 
on for another day, many of the colonies would 
be destroyed, and those that survived would be 
in no condition to gather honey. It might mean 
a loss of a thousand dollars to the owner. 

Burnette knew the measures that ought to be 
taken. The robbing colonies should be smoked, 
and wet grass piled over the entrances of the 
weaker ones. But he could not venture near the 
hives without a veil, gloves, and, above all, a 
smoker. 

He had no doubt that those articles were all in 
the honey-house, but to get to it he would have 
to pass through the thickest of the fighting. He 
debated the matter for some time, hesitating and 
reluctant. Finally he pulled his hat over his 









| that for ten yards nothing touched him. 


a bolt for the honey-house. 

He doubled between the rows of hives so fast | 
Then 
he was stung on the chin, and again on the nose, 


DRAWN BY H. C. EOWARDS 


HE TUMBLED HEADLONG WITH A CRY. 


crushing blow that it seemed to snap his leg. He 
tumbled headlong with a cry, fell against a hive, 
and knocked it sidewise. 

A gust of maddened bees swirled into his face. 
He brushed at them frantically, and tried to 
struggle to his feet. Something that hurt exeru- 
ciatingly was hanging on his right foot. He 
made a blind leap to get away from that vortex 
of stinging insects, but he was pulled up short by 
the ankle, and fell again with a rattle of metal. 
And now he saw that a great, rusty steel trap 
was gripping his foot. 

In his bewilderment, he realized no more than 
that bare fact. He crawled away as far as the 
chain would let him, and cowering flat on his 
face, tried to protect himself from the insects. It 
seemed to him that all the bees in the yard had 
turned upon him. They were in his hair, they 
got under his collar, and up his sleeves, and they 
penetrated the thinner parts of his clothing. His 
whole body was in an agony from hundreds of 
poisoned stabs. 

Almost desperate with pain, he drew his foot 
under him to examine the trap. It was a great 
rusty affair, with double springs, a regular bear- 
trap. Age and rust had probably taken some of 
the strength out of the springs, and very luckily 
he was wearing high ‘“‘shoe-packs,” 
trousers tucked inside, so that the combined 


SAINT EVERYBODY'S DAY 





Wonder, in the sense of 
amazement or astonishmen 
is an enviable capacity 
_ le minds. Wondering, 

istless curiosity, is an 
inferior gy y worth 
oe an ane 
ae person who 
nothing in the world to wonder at is hardly 
less to be pitied than his ignorant beother 
biome takes — oe object for some- 


a, Sy peony of Judea were capable 
of wonder. When a glory shone about 
, and an angel spoke, and a multitude 

of the heavenly host uttered bewildering 
words, they + not merely say toeach other, 


“All this is curious,” and go on 
watching thee sheep. They felt, the en- 
thusiasm—the sti of a spirit wii the 


translating of wonder into action— that 
led them to Bethlehem, and there they 
found the heralded Child. 

The Wise Men of the East were not so 
overwise as to be incapable of wonder. 
——— they saw a strange star, they did not 

to astronomical calculations, but they 
followed it. At the end of their journey 
had found the you! oad over whom it 
— —s all tk 
first C Scar herdsmen 


-, =A tae, a the ooled and for 
the learned, _—- in wonder, It 
ist the na of ‘Wonder 
ar of the night 
Childhood, the reve- 
lations ut the day itself, fill the heart of 
every child with wonder. Who does not 
recognize that spirit in the day which re- 
news the heart of childhood in human crea- 
tures of every age? They reveal their 
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essential youthfulness by a 
d signs. 

There is your neighbor 
across the street,—a hard old 
fellow, you have always 
thought him,—plotting to 
surprise somebody with a 
covert act of generosity. 
There is the forlorn spinster round the cor- 
ner suddenly remembering somebody more 
forlorn than herself, and taking a strange 
satisfaction in bestowing a kindness which 
— _ = repaid. There you are 

~é acting on an unselfish 

impulse, an touched to unwonted tender- 

at finding that you have been remem- 

wt by a forgotten friend. The at of 

leasure we are all — pm and ang I 

ind that for the rest Bm 
in measure to the youn, 
lovers of mystery and surprise. 

At the end of Christmas day, think it 
all over, look about, and if the total spec- 
tacle is ‘not an —-. for wa _ 

ying sense of gra’ umnility, 
the fault is in you, and not in pe A 
selfish world = lenly turned un 
— =! army of sinners suddenly, aad 


too briefly, turned saints; every 
one in his own degree attempti 





to im 
sonate Saint Nicholas, Santa Claus. Tiss 
np | Father Christmas—call him what 
you w 

There is only one name that fits this 
ubiquitous person in all his embodiments. 
He. is “Saint ee a on_ this 
single Day of bad ay evel a in Chris- 
ten hides under his hi e face, under 
his cloak the heart, of the Seiat of Good- 


Will 
And this is the greatest wonder of all. 











with his | 


ened a blow that might have broken his leg. 
But he was not at all sure that it was not broken. 
It hurt excruciatingly, and his foot was numb. 
The heavy chain was riveted to the trap witha 
the other end was fastened to a stout 
The tree was too large to break 
off, but he had a heavy 
pocket-knife, and he 
might cut through it if 
the bees would only 
let him alone, 
He tried to press 
down the jaws of the 


trap with his hands. 
It was of nouse. He 
could not move them, 
Reckless of stings, he 
stood up and tried to 
stamp down the 


spring with his free 
foot, but in his con- 
strained position he 
was able to depress it 
barely an inch. He 
sank down again, with 
many fresh stings on 
his face and hands. 

A professional bee- 
keeper thinks little of 
being stung, but Bur- 
nette was not hard- 
ened to the poison. 
He began to feel 
deadly sick, weak, and 
almost paralyzed, 

It would takea lever 
to open the jaws of the 
trap. If he could only 
escape into the secu- 
rity of the woods, he 
felt sure that he could 
get rid of the thing 
very soon, but the 
chain would let him 
go no farther. 

His whole body was 
growing numb; he 
hardly noticed the individual stings any longer. 
His tongue felt swollen, and his eyes were fast 
dosing. A cloud of bees roared and crawled 
over him, but his brain seemed to be stupefied ; 
he could no longer think connectedly of any- 
thing. 

He had lain there for several minutes when the 
thought dawned upon him that he was certainly 
going to be stung to death. The horror of it 
whipped his brain into a last effort. He cast 
about wildly for some expedient, some way of 
escape, and like an inspiration the idea of smoke 
came to him. 

It is the only thing in the world that bees fear, 
| but for a time he groped stupidly in his mind for 
a means of using it. Then he struck a match and 
dropped it into the heap of last year’s dead leaves 
beneath him. They flamed up, and at the first 
puff of smoke the bees about his head drifted 
away. He piled on more leaves, using the damp 
ones buried beneath the others, and thus created 
a suffocating cloud of smoke. He choked in it, 
but no bees were in sight, except those entangled 
in his clothing. 

Raking the burning smudge along with him, 
and lighting more rubbish, he crawled back 
toward the maple sapling. Under cover of the 
smoke, he began to whittle into the four-inch 
trunk with his knife. 

He worked rather blindly, for his eyes were so 
swollen as to de almost closed, and he had the 
trunk cut nearly through before he discovered 
that the chain was merely twisted a few times 
round the sapling, and hooked back into its own 
links. 

In another moment he had cast it off and was 
hobbling toward the woods, trap and all, The 
fire in the leaves had spread, smoldering widely. 
Great volumes of smoke drifted over the clearing, 
and wherever it blew, the clouds of bees scat- 
tered. If he had only thought to build a few 
smoky fires at the outset, he might have subdued 
the apiary without danger. 

With the aid of a stout pole he pried open the 
trap. There was a deep black furrow on each 
side of his ankle, and his foot was purple and 
without feeling. 

Then Burnette’s endurance gave out; he set- 
tled back into a deep stupor, the result of nervous 
strain, exhaustion, pain and bee-poison. 

Shortly before sunset the owner of the yard, 
who had driven in with a horse and light wagon 
over the old logging road, found Burnette lying 
there unconscious. 

Burnette spent that night in the honey-house, 
in a state of feverish collapse, but the next morn- 
ing he was much better. He was extremely 
weak, however, and almost unrecognizable as 
the result of the stings. His right foot refused 
to support him. The bee-keeper drove him six 
miles to the nearest settlement, where he re- 
mained for three days before he was able to rejoin 
his party. 

On the apiarist’s last visit to the yard, some 
days before, he had found two hives demolished, 
and bear tracks all about them. It was not the 
first time that such a thing had happened, and he 
had set the trap before going away, on the chance 
that the robber might return. The bear had come 
back, as was shown by the overturned hives 
that Burnette had seen, but he had eluded the 
trap. Burnette had not been so fortunate, 
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LORD COWDRAY 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


O it at once, and it is a matter of only a 
few minutes; put it off a month, and you 
have spent a month in doing it. 


D° not make the mistake of trying to forget 
your mistakes. Keep them in mind, study 
them, and use them as helps to success. 
T is, indeed, a topsyturvy situation when 
New York City gives fourteen bison to stock 

the Wind Cave National Park in South Da- 
kota. The extermination of game animals 
goes on so fast that a great many other beasts 
than the bison are rare outside the zodlogical 
gardens of the large cities. 
T= Kansas board of health points out the 

relation between good roads and health. 
Good roads mean the removal of wayside weeds 
and rank vegetable growths, where flies and 
many other annoying or disease-bearing insects 
find shelter. They mean good drainage, so that 
the stagnant pools, where the malarial mos- 
quito breeds, are unknown. They mean, in 
their perfection, a hard, dry surface, where 
there is relatively little of the dust and damp- 
ness that are favorable to many forms of 
serious illness. = 

NE of the newest names on the pension 

roll of British India is that of Timouh, 
the elephant that was carrying Lord and Lady 
Hardinge, the Viceroy and Vicereine, when 
the attempt was made to assassinate them in 
1912. Although wounded, and in the midst of 
great excitement, Timouh remained calmly in 





his tracks. His reward will be a life of ease, 
with the best of food and care. As he is only 
thirty years old, he is likely to remain a pen- | 
sioner far longer than any of his human asso- 
ciates on the roll. 


SINGLE pair of wild geese, flying south- 

ward for the winter, made more trouble 
and commotion, perhaps, in southwestern Mis- 
souri than geese have caused anywhere since 
their cackling roused Rome to the presence of 
aninvadingarmy. The Missouri geese stopped 
traffic on 150 miles of electric railway, and 
plunged a large city and a score of villages 
into darkness, all by getting tangled in the 
wires at a power station. The poor, stupid 
creatures paid the penalty of their blunder, 
for both of them lost their lives. 

HERE is a complaint in England that the 

present form of taxation in that country 
falls too heavily on the land. That may be 
true, but the figures show a great increase in 
land values. In England they estimate the 
value of land by what it will rent for, instead 
of, as in this country, by what it will sell for. 
The statistics show that in 1912 the land rents 
of England were $60,000,000 more than they 
were in 1908. When the gain is expressed in 
terms of capital value, it appears that, in the 
four years, the rented land of England in- 
creased in value by $1,000, 000. 





20M the commission form of city govern- 
ment, now in operation in more than three 
hundred cities, it may not be an impossible | 
step to a commission form of state government. 
Some of the public men of Oklahoma, which, 
naturally enough, is less strongly attached to | 
the conventional form of government than the 
older states, are urging a commission of twelve 
or sixteen men as a substitute for the present 
legislature, which numbers more than two 
hundred men. The commission would be in 
continuous session, and would prepare an | 
annual budget. The proposed change is so} 
radical that it will meet with much opposi- 
tion, but it is receiving so much serious con- 
sideration that it is worth watching. 


| 


te plan of an American railway that will 
link the arctic and the antarctic is no longer 
looked upon as visionary and impracticable. 
One of the longest gaps was filled last month 
by the completion of the great railway that | 
runs nearly the whole length of Chile—from 
Iquique southward 1,850 miles to Puerto Montt. | 
Extensions at both ends, for which plans have | 
been made, will make the line continuous from | 
the frontier of Peru to the Strait of Magellan. | 
It is through Central America and Colombia 

that the greatest gaps now occur. A railway | 





journey from Boston to Buenos Aires is likely 
to be possible in the next generation. ‘The 
distance is about 10,000 miles, of which 6,667 
miles are covered by railways already in oper- 
ation. 

& & 


THE PEARSON SYNDICATE. 


NGLISH investments and concessions in 
FE Mexico, although less extensive than those 

of the United States, are nevertheless so 
great that the attitude of the British govern- 
ment is always important whenever there is a 
crisis in Mexico. The most important of the 
English interests are those included in what is 
commonly known as the Pearson syndicate, of 
which Lord Cowdray is the head. 

Until the Mexican disturbance made Lord 
Cowdray’s name prominent in the foreign 
despatches, the world at large had hardly heard 
of him. Nevertheless, he is one of the remark- 
able men of our time. 

It was in 1840 that Lord Cowdray’s grand- 
father founded the firm of S. Pearson & Son, 
Ltd., engineers and contractors; but it is only 
in recent years that the firm, through the 
genius and enterprise of the grandson, has 
become a great power in the business and the 
politics of the world. In 1889 Lord Cowdray, 
then Mr. Weetman Pearson, went to Mexico to 
undertake the drainage of the valley round 
the capital. He so won the favor of President 
Diaz that ‘large contracts and concessions 
became his in quick succession. Both Presi- 
dent Diaz and the English firm profited by the 
arrangements, which materially advanced the 
prosperity of Mexico. The Pearson syndicate 
built the Tehuantepec Railway, the break- 
water at Vera Cruz, and various electric lines, 
water systems, and harbor works. It got 
possession of rich mines, vast plantations, 
and, most important of all, 800,000 acres of 
land that contain oil-wells said to be the most 
valuable in the world. 

Between the Pearson syndicate and the 
American interests that have vast oil proper- 
ties in Mexico, there has been long and expen- 
sive rivalry. Lord Cowdray recently fortified 
his position by obtaining extensive oil conces- 
sions in Colombia, but later despatches indicate 
that he is going to abandon them—at least, for 
the present. The despatches also bring his 


| vigorous denial that his syndicate has been 
| giving financial or other support to the Huerta 


government. 

In the British Empire itself there are no oil- 
fields of any importance. The Mexican oil- 
fields that Lord Cowdray controls are mainly 
in the state of Vera Cruz, near Tampico and 
Minatitlan, on the shore of the Gulf of Mexico. 
The Admiralty is substituting oil for coal as 
fuel for ships of war—a change that gives 
them an immense gain in steaming radius. 
The new superdreadnought Warspite can 
carry: enough liquid fuel to enable it to go 
round the world without stopping. In the 
light of these facts, it is easy to see how direct 
is the interest of the British government in 
the Mexican concessions to the Pearson syndi- 
cate. 

® © 


TRADE WITH OUR NEIGHBOR. 


ANADA and the United States seem 
~ incapable of making trade agreements 

that either country regards as satisfac- 
tory. The history of the attempts includes a 
reciprocity treaty that went into effect in 1854, 
and that was terminated summarily by the 
United States in 1866—the earliest possible 
date the treaty itself allowed; a dozen futile 
efforts in the next forty years; and then 
the famous agreement of a few years ago, 


| which a vast number of Americans disliked 


exceedingly, which few of them supported 
with enthusiasm, and which Canada herself 
emphatically rejected in a semi-panic induced 
by a fancy that the United States was plotting 
to annex the Dominion. 

And yet in spite of all failures to agree to 
any reciprocal modification of customs duties, 
Canada is the second-best customer of the 
United States, and in proportion to popula- 
tion, by far the best. A lately issued Canadian 
report shows that in the fiscal year ending in 
March last, the Dominion imported from this 
country goods valued at $441,000,000—an in- 
crease of nearly $65,000,000 over the imports 
of the preceding year. Our exports to Great 
Britain in our last fiscal year indeed amounted 


| to $597,000,000; but the population of the 


United Kingdom is more than six times that 

Canada. 

The really astonishing thing about the trade 
of Canada with the United States is that the 
Dominion, in spite of levying only two-thirds 
as heavy duties on British as on American 
goods, buys more than three times as much 


from us as from the mother country. To 
illustrate: if a Canadian jeweler buys watches 
in New York, he pays thirty per cent. duty 
on them. If he buys them in England, he 
pays only twenty per cent. Nevertheless, in 
1912 Canada’s imports of watches from this 
country were more than seven times as great 
as the value of those that it imported from the 
United Kingdom. The same thing is true of 
many other classes of goods. 

Why is it? Every Englishman would scout 

the idea that American-made goods are either 
cheaper or better than English; yet for some 
reason the Canadian grant of a preferential 
tariff to Great Britain does not accomplish its 
purpose of encouraging British trade. Near- 
ness of market and promptness of delivery 
have something to do with trade in certain 
kinds of goods, but in the case of such a com- 
modity as watches they are of little impor- 
tance. 
A plausible explanation is that Canadians 
are more like Americans in their tastes than 
like Englishmen, or, if putting it that way jars 
on Canadian pride, that Americans are very 
much like Canadians. At all events, we are 
two peoples that differ little in our ways of 
living, although our forms of government are 
wholly unlike. Whatever the explanation 
|may be, the satisfactory truth is that, even 
| without any special arrangement between the 
two countries, we nevertheless have an immense 
share of Canadian trade. 


® © 
FRIENDS AND RELATIVES. 


HEN we are young we fear that people 
may not understand us; when we are 
old we fear that they may. 

How many a girl sighs over the incapacity 


be the mockery of another. Even mothers, 
who understand so much, sometimes fail to 
understand just when their daughters crave 
understanding most. The difference of a gen- 
eration severs like a great gulf. And the 
daughter who vows that her daughter shall 
never be cut off from her finds, as a mother, 
that the gulf is there just the same. 

So the girl makes friends, and thinks them 
nearer than any relative. She discovers affin- 
ities of heart that are closer and warmer than 
ties of blood can ever be. She writes reams of 


to make to her mother, and receives in return 
reams of the same quality, which interest her 
chiefly because they reflect, or seem to reflect, 
her own experience. 

Years pass. The friends are separated and 
walk in different worlds. Their views of life 
enlarge, their tastes change, their interests are 
modified. They think themselves old friends, 
kiss when they meet, call each other by their 


spondence of the soul has vanished, and any 
attempt to revive it makes it vanish more com- 
pletely. The friendship founded so richly on 
comprehension and sympathy has chilled be- 
cause advancing years require a different sym- 
pathy and a different comprehension. 

It is just here that your family become sig- 
nificant. They never did understand you, and 

now, on the whole, you are rather glad of it. 
| Perhaps there was not so much to understand 
|as you thought. Your affection for them was 
| never founded on sympathy, and so it grows 
| stronger as the ties of mere sympathy die 
away. What it was founded on was the asso- 
ciations of childhood, the memories of things 
and people that grow sweet in middle life, and 
sweeter in old age. The question of advancing 
years is not, Do you understand? but, Do you 
remember? And they answer it best whose 
habits of life are rooted deep in the same 
infancy as ours. 

If young people could only know that, how 
much jarring and friction it would save, how 
many words too easy to speak, but, alas! not 
so easily forgotten. Unhappily, young people 
know little or nothing. 





* © 


INDUSTRIAL SERVICE. 


EVERAL thousand American college boys 
| are already placing the powers that their 
| education has given them at the service 
of those less fortunate than they. They are 
teaching classes of foreigners in English and 
civics, they are leading clubs of working boys, 
they are instructing shopmen in mathematics 
and mechanics, they are teaching hygiene and 
“*first aid’’ to factory hands, and in all these 
activities they are giving the sort of help that 








promotes better understanding, improves social 


and industrial conditions, and transforms indi- 
vidual lives. College men, for example, are 
teaching technical subjects in labor-unions, 
and the instruction has again and again been 
the means of raising the wages of union mem- 
bers. Employers and labor leaders alike ap- 
prove. 

The Industrial Service Movement of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association has organ- 
ized the work. It began six years agoat Yale, 
and has grown so rapidly that to-day 3,500 
undergraduates from 160 colleges are in mutu- 
ally helpful contact with 60,000 laboring men. 
The work pays the students—not in money, 
but in the satisfaction of service, in a wider 
knowledge of men, and in increased ability to 











A TYPICAL CLASS 


deal with others with sympathy and intelli- 
gence. Moreover, thousands of college grad- 
uates who became interested in the work at 
college are now carrying it on in their larger 
fields of influence. In cities where there is 
no college the movement often gets workers 
from the local Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, from church clubs, chambers of commerce, 
and college alumni associations. 

In such classes twenty thousand men of forty- 
five different nationalities last year studied 
English. In Worcester, fifty students from the 
Polytechnic Institute and Clark University 
did the teaching. One hundred Harvard 





of her family to comprehend her soul! By the | 
blessed diversity of inheritance, brothers and | 
sisters usually differ from one another in| 
tastes and interests. The passion of one may | 


students in Boston, and as many from the col- 
leges in Chicago, taught in foreign clubs, fac- 
tories, and settlement houses. The work is 
not haphazard. There are forty carefully 
organized courses; the student volunteer has 
something actual and definite to do, and is 
shown just how to do it. 

What do those who are most interested in 
the work think of it? One immigrant says, 
‘*T have not found words to thank the best 
friend I ever had for all he has done for me. 
I am a better man.’’ Another, ‘‘I have learn 
some English, got better job, and will be good 
citizen. I am grateful forever.’’ A college 
professor writes, ‘‘It is the finest thing ever 
undertaken in our town.’’ A recent college 





self-revelation such as she could never venture | 


first names; but somehow that close corre- | 





graduate testifies, ‘‘My club of working men 
was the one thing I needed to complete my 


| college education. It taught me things I could 


have learned in no other way, and I have put 
what I know to no other use that is so satis- 
factory. ’’ 

The movement serves men simply, directly, 
generously, regardless of creed or class; it 
should help to solve the puzzling industrial 
problems of the day; it blesses him that gives 
and him that takes. No one can measure its 
future influence for industrial righteousness 
and industrial peace. 


® © 


THE GRAFT SCANDALS. 


MERICANS may well hang their heads 
A with shame at the revelations of the 
corruption and political extortion that 
exist in New York, both city and state. The 
most fully organized form of graft is the assess- 
ment that keepers of disorderly houses and 
gambling resorts have to pay. A policeman 


| collects so much a month from each of them, 


and hands over the greater part of the tribute 
to a higher officer of the force. How many 
share in the spoil has not yet been proved, 
but the sum is so immense that the distribu- 
tion must be wide. 

Not long ago a gang of crooks applied to 
the police for protection in a scheme for 
swindling a chosen victim. They were prom- 
ised immunity; then they swindled their man 
out of twenty thousand dollars, and paid one- 
tenth of it over to the police. 

Graft in state politics takes other forms. 
Candidates receive contributions for their elec- 
tion expenses and deposit a considerable part 
of it in bank to their own personal account. 
The recent impeachment of the governor of 
the state enlightened the public on that point. 

More recently it has come out that con- 
tractors for state work are forced to contribute 
to political funds under threats that unless 
they do so their work will not be approved. 
Most of the money so obtained no doubt sticks 
to the hands of greedy politicians. 

Fortunately, the able and courageous district 
attorney of New York has been reélected; the 
new administration in the city will show no 
favor to grafters; and the present governor of 
the state has pledged himself to second every 
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effort to purify the government. The vast 
majority of our public men are honest. Every 
community that, by indifference, has fallen 
into the clutches of dishonest and grasping 
politicians should rouse itself. 


& > > > 


NATURE @ SCIENCE 


HAMPION EGG-LA YERS.—The second 
international egg-laying contest of the 
Connecticut Agricultural College and Storrs 
Agricultural Experiment Station at Storrs, 
Connecticut, closed on October 31st. Five hun- 
dred hens were entered by their owners in 
pens of five. The experiment station cared for 
— the pens for one 
year, and kept full 
records, not only of 
the number of eggs 
laid by each group 
of five hens, but also 
of the number laid 
by each individual 
hen. The amount 
of food eaten, the 
weight of the eggs, 
and other pertinent 
facts were also recorded. All the hens were 
fed and handled in the same way. The Eng- 
lish White Leghorn, ‘‘ Barroness Storrs,’’ 
entered by Mr. Tom Barron of Catforth, 
England, laid 282 eggs, the greatest number of 
eggs laid in such a competition by any indi- 
vidual hen, although in a similar contest in 
Missouri last year, ‘‘ Lady Showyou”’ laid only 
one egg less. The pen of five English White 
Leghorns in which Barroness Storrs was in- 
cluded produced 1,190 eggs, as against 1,071— 
the best total in the first contest. Of the five 
hundred birds in the contest, sixty-seven pro- 
duced at least two hundred eggs each. Of 
these two-hundred-egg birds, forty-two were 
White Leghorns, picked from 215 entrants, and 
twelve were White Wyandottes, picked from 
fifty-five entrants. Other varieties represented 
in the sixty-seven were White, Barred, Buff, 
and Columbian Plymouth Rocks, Rhode Island 
Reds, Buff Leghorns, and Buff and White 
Orpingtons. . 


HE FUTURE OF THE DIRIGIBLE.— 

This column recently contained a para- 
graph entitled ‘‘ The Failure of the Dirigible.’’ 
It summarized the views of the Engineer 
of London, which declares that dirigibles of 
every type are ‘‘mechanical absurdities.’’ The 
Scientific American takes issue with that 
opinion. Its editor reminds us that only three 
generations ago the steamship was subjected to 
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A TYPICAL HANGAR 


a similar wholesale condemnation. He says 
further that the speed of the dirigible and its 
consequent radius of action have greatly in- 
creased. Zeppelins now traverse the air daily 


with from two to three times the speed of the | 
steamship, and with evident stability. The) 
Scientific American believes that the disasters | 


that have befallen air-ships are entirely pre- 
ventable. Such disasters are of two sorts: 
those that are caused by accidents in landing, 
and those that are caused by explosions. 


By providing powerful blowers to ventilate | 
the outer envelope, explosions, which are) 


owing to leaking gas, can be prevented. 
Landing accidents could be stopped by build- 
ing lofty steel mooring-towers, surmounted by 
a circular revolving framework. A dirigible 
approaching such a tower from the leeward 
would drop its anchor into the revolving frame- 
work, which of course would permit it to lie 
head to the wind—like a weather-vane. 


& 
OVERNMENT FURS.—The furs of 


seals, foxes, and other animals obtained by | 


officers of the United States government in 
Alaska are no longer to be disposed of in | 
London. Mr. Redfield, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, has directed that the government catch | 
of furs be sold hereafter in St. Louis—now 


said to be the largest primary fur-market in | 


the world. According to Science, St. Louis 
firms buy three-fourths of all the fur trapped 
in North America. 


ooo 


CURRENT>+> EVENTS 


PARCEL - POST. —On December 6th, the 

Interstate Commerce Commission approved 
the extensions of the service recommended by 
the Postmaster-General. Beginning on Jan- 
uary ist, the weight limit of parcels in the 
first and second zones will be fifty instead of 
twenty pounds, and there will be slight reduc- 
tions in the rates for the third, fourth, fifth, 


and sixth zones. After March 16, 1914, books 
in pareels that weigh half a pound or over will 
be admitted to parcel-post rates. 
® 
EFORMS IN NEW YORK.—On December 
8th, Governor Glynn of New York sent a 
message to the legislature in which he urged 
the passage of a state-wide, direct primary 
law, the adoption of the ‘‘Massachusetts’’ form 
of ballot, and the enactment of a very liberal 
workmen’s compensation law. Bills that carry 
out these recommendations were introduced at 
once, and it is believed that they will be 
speedily passed. ® 


ETCH-HETCHY.—On December 6th, the 
United States Senate, by a vote of forty- 
three to twenty-five, passed the House bill 
that permits the city of San Francisco to build | 
a dam at the entrance to Hetch-Hetchy Valley | 
and impound the water of the Tuolumne River | 
for use as a water-supply for the city. 
& 
EXICO.—The rebels close steadily in on| € 
the capital. The army of General Villa has | 
occupied Chihuahua, and other Constitution- | 
alist forces threaten Tampico and Monterey. 
The rebel bands under Zapata in the south of 
Mexico are still nearer to the capital. On 
December 8th, fighting with the Zapatistas— 
who are more brigands than revolutionists— 
was reported within fifty miles of the city. | 
On December 10th, the Mexican congress 
declared the recent election for president | 
invalid, and ordered another election to be 
held next July. e 


EW FRENCH PREMIER.—Gaston Dou- 
mergue, a senator and a leading member 
of the Radical-Socialist party, succeeded on 
December 8th in forming a new cabinet, and 
the following day he took office as premier. 
The cabinet is a compromise body, made up 
of Radicals, Socialists, and Moderates. 
& 
ERMANY AND ALSACE.—The dis- 
turbances at Zabern in Alsace became the 
subject of discussion in the Reichstag, and | 
after Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg and 
Minister of War von Falkenhayn had spoken 
in defense of the army’s conduct, a vote of 
‘lack of confidence’’ was passed on December 
4th by the astonishing vote of 293 to 54. The 
significance of this rebuke to the government 
could not be disregarded. The Emperor or- 
dered the Ninety-Ninth Regiment to be trans- 
ferred from Zabern, and commanded that 
court-martial proceedings against the offending 
officers should be hastened. The episode 
greatly weakens the chancellor’s position, but 
he declared on December 9th that he had no 
intention of resigning. 
& 
[ fistze. —On December 5th, a royal proc- 
lamation was issued, forbidding the im- | 








On the same day Premier Asquith made a) 
speech, which is described as the most pacific | 
that the crisis has evoked. He announced his | 
willingness to agree to certain principles laid | 
down by the Ulster men as fundamental to 
the settlement of the questions at issue. —— 
Sir Edward Carson declares that the ‘‘Ulster | 
Volunteers’? now number ninety thousand 
men. ® 


ING OF ALBANIA.—With the consent 
of the European powers, the crown of the 
new kingdom of Albania 
is to be offered by the 
national assembly to 
Prince Wilhelm of Wied. | 

| 

| 








The young man is thirty- 
seven years of age, is 
married to a princess of | 
Schénburg - Waldenburg, | 
and has one daughter, | 
Princess Marie-Eleonore. | 
Wied is a small but ancient | 
countship in Rhenish | 
Prussia, and the new king | 
is the younger brother of the head of the | 
house. e 


EACE PRIZES.—Nobel Peace Prizes were 
awarded on December 10th to Senator 
Elihu Root of New York and Senator Henri 
La Fontaine of Belgium. Senator Root is rec- 
| ognized for his services to the cause of peace 
| and international arbitration during his term 
as Secretary of State. 





PRINCE WILHELM OF WIED 





| 
| ECENT DEATHS. inh Col. David du 
| B. Gaillard, U. S. A., died in Baltimore, 
COPYR'T, HARRIS & EWING = ON December 5th, after a 
long illness. Colonel Gail- 
lard, who was fifty-four 
years old, was a South 
Carolinian of French 
Huguenot descent. When 
the War Department un- 
dertook the completion of 
the Panama Canal, Colonel 
Gaillard was put in charge 
of the work at Culebra, 
and the great cut through 

uieur. cor. cautaro = the continental divide was 
made under his direction. The breakdown of 
his health occurred only a month or two before 
the water was admitted to the cut. 











portation of arms and ammunition into Ireland. | § 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice” is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 
ENCOURAGE THE CUTICURA SOAP 

HABIT AMONG CHILDREN | 

More than a generation of mothers have found no | 
soap so well suited for cleansing and preserving the 
skin and scalp as Cuticura soap. Its absolute purity 
and refreshing fragrance alone are enough to recom- 
mend it above ordinary skin soaps, but there is added 
to these qualities a delicate yet effective medication, 
which renders it invaluable in promoting a normal 
condition of skin and hair health among infants and 
children. For babies suffering from heat rashes, 
itchings, irritations and chafings, rest for mother and 
sleep for babe follow asingle treatment. For liberal 
sample of Cuticura soap and ointment sent free with 
$2-p. Skin Book, address. post-card to “ Cuticura,” 
Dept. 2A, Boston, Mass. (Adv. 
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| Catalog with attractive prices mailed free upon re- 
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“Beats Every Beater” 


is the testimony of every woman who uses the 


Roberts 


The spiral perforated dasher whirl- 
ing in every direction at the same 
time beats whites of eggs, whips 
cream, churns butter, mixes dress- 

ks, fillings for 
uddings, 


and much smoother, and 
= I ones than by any other 
m B 


Send 50c. for pint size; 75c. for 
quart size, and we will ship at once 
If not a. satisfied 


that it “beats ay | beater,’’ return 
by parcel post we will refund 
the money. 
DORSEY MFG. CO., 
78 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. | 
“Agents coin money selling it. | 


BAKER’S 
COCOA 


Is Good Cocoa 


Of fine quali- 
ty, made from 


y se- 
lected high- 
grade cocoa 
beans, skilful- 
ly blended, 
prepared by a 
perfect me- 
chanical pro- 
cess, without 
the use of 
deenicals or dyes. It contains 
no added potash, possesses a de- 
licious natural flavor, and is of 
great food value. 
WALTER BAKER & CO. Limited 

DORCHESTER 


» MASS. 
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ForGuNs 
3-in-One Oil Has No Equal 


for oiling trigger, lock, every action part. Does 

not dry out quickly like heavier oils, gum, harden 

or collect dust no matier how lon 

3-in-One cleans out the residue of 

(black or I after , leaving the 

barrel clean and shiny. It actually penetrates 
the pores of the metal, forming a delicate per- 
manent protecting coat that is yn 
impervious to water or weather. No acid. 
ree }. A o- will tell. Write for sample 
ree-in-One Oil Co. 


42AlF. es New York, N. Y. 
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BETTER LIGHT ten KEROSENE 
FREE 


SEND NO MONEY 


Without sending a cent you can use this wonderful, 
economical oil light 10 days Free, then return at our ex- 
pense if not satisfied. Gives powerful white incandes- 
cent light, burns over 50jhours on one gallon Kerosene 
(coal oil). No odor, smoke or noise, simple, clean, won’t 
explode. uaranteed. We want one person in each 
local to refer customers to. rite for 

10-) PREE TRIAL OFFER—agents’ AGENTS 
—~ 8. prices and learn how to get WANTED 
ONE FREE. Make money evenings and spare time. One 
farmer cleared over $500 in6 weeks. Exclusive territory given. 


MANTLE LAMP CO., 786 ALADDIN BLDG., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


























THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 
Write for new aie No, 23, contain- 
ing rules of leading Hockey Associations. 
THESAMUEL WINSLOW SKATEMFG.CO, 
Factory and Main Offices: Worcester, Mass.,U.S.A. 

Sales Rooms: New York, 84 Chambers St 

Pacific Coast Sales Agency 

Phil. B. Bekeart Co., iy 
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SCREWDRIVER 





MONKEY WRENCH 


nest tool steel, and scientifically tempered. 


absolutely guaranteed against breakage. The 


nesses, shoes, tents, awnings, pulley belts, 
or any heavy material. 








HANDY TOOL SET 






Take Advantage of the Opportunity While it Lasts. 
Te CROCODILE WRENCH really combines six handy tools in one. 


screwdriver, nut wrench, pipe wrench, and three dies for cleaning up and re-threading rusted 
and battered threads, also for cutting new threads on blank bolts. 
farm machinery. The teeth and dies are case-hardened in bone-black. The Wrench is always 
ready for use, will work in close quarters, and of convenient size for carrying in the hip pocket. 
THE AUTOMATIC SEWING-AWL is a thoroughly practical tool for all kinds of repair 

work, even in the hands of the most — and cannot be excelled for mending har- 
saddles, 
It will prove a great money-saver. 
needles and a large ball of waxed thread, and full directions accompany each Awl. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 


Given for Only One 
New Subscription ... 
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BLANK BOLT 








RE-THREADING 


BEFORE AFTER PIPE; WRENCH 


SPECIAL OFFER 


The Handy Tool Set, comprising 
the Crocodile Wrench and the 
ey | Sewing-Awl, complete 

wn in our illustration, en 

t-paid to Companion ——- 

post only for one new solicited 
subscription for The Youth’s Com- 
panion. New subscriptions already 
sent us cannot count on this offer. 


Drop-forged from the 
It is 844 inches long, weighs ten ounces, and 
illustration shows its varied uses, viz.: as a 


Dies will fit most bolts used on 


sails, suit cases, buggy tops, dashboards, 
The handle contains a full set of 
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@eCHRISFCHILD 
Ay Agnes Lee » 


WOMAN sings across the wild 
A song of wonder sweet, 
And everywhere her Little Child 
Follows her gliding feet. 


He flutters like a petal white 
Along the roadway’s rim. 

When He is tired, at latter-light, 
His mother carries Him. 





Sometimes a little silver star 
Floats softly down the air, 

Past mountains where the pure snows are, 
And sits upon His hair. 


Sometimes, when darkness is unfurled, 
Upon her breast He lies, 

And all the dreams of all the world 
Flock to His dreamy eyes. 


*® 


“ AGGAREUO.” 


“TT isn’t that 1 want to shirk 

| work,’? Mary Joyce said, 

passionately. “T’d work 

my fingers to the bone to go to 

the Art League. I’ve dreamed 

of it ever since I had my first 

. box of paints. And then to have 

to give it all up and go into an office—I just 
don’t know how to stand it—that’s all!’’ 

The minister’s face was turned toward the 
window, where a purple lilac plume told of 
spring even in a city yard. 

** Aggareuo,’’ he said, musingly. 

‘*T beg your pardon?’ the girl said, per- 
plexed. 

He turned back to her with a smile. 

‘*Tt’s my bad manners, Mary. But the old 
Greek word has meant so much to me for so 
many years that it slipped out unconsciously. 
It was the word Christ used when He told 
men what to do in cases like yours. ’’ 

**Cases like mine,’’ the girl repeated. ‘‘In 
the Bible?’’ 

‘In the Bible and out of it—they are every- 
where. That word I used is a word witha 
history. Long ago, in the East, the old kings 
used to keep runners stationed along the high- 
ways to carry their messages, and these run- 
ners, whenever they needed help or protection 
had the right to press into service any men or 
horses they might meet. When the Romans 
conquered Palestine, they adopted the old 
custom, and the Jews found no duty more hate- 
ful than that of being compelled to carry 
messages for Rome. That is what Jesus meant 
when He said, ‘Whosoever shall compel thee 
to go one mile, go with him twain.’ He used 
this old word of hateful compulsion, aggareuo; 
and He meant that the only way to take the 
hatred out of it was to make the doing of the 
duty a gift, and not a task. You are to face 
the task, the restriction, or the duty, in the 
spirit that says, ‘You can’t make me a slave, 
for I do this voluntarily. I am even going to 
do twice as much as you ask me to do.’ 

‘*You want to be an artist. Necessity lays 
its hand upon yours, and says, ‘No, you must 
be a stenographer.’ What then? Why, this, 
Mary. Artis notathing. It’s not a picture, 
or a great statue, or a wonderful poem, or a 
beautiful song—it is only a beautiful way of 
doing things. If you are an artist in your 
heart, nothing in the world can rob you of 
your heritage or your joy in it.’ 

It seemed a long time that the girl sat silent; 
then she lifted her eyes to the minister’s—and 
he was content with what he saw there. 
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THE BUSY MOTHER AND THE sTupy |" 


PROBLEM. 


ISS Burdett followed little 

M Mrs. Brown into the family 

living-room, where every 

article showed unmistakable evi- 

dence of long contact with vigorous 

. young lives. “I am Fred’s and 

g Mabel’s teacher,” she explained, 

“and I’ve come to ask you about 

your children. 1 cannot believe that nature alone 
is responsible for such a family as yours.” 

“You mean they do not keep up with the others ?” 
asked the little mother, anxiously. 

“Up with them—why, my dear Mrs. Brown, don’t 
you know that they are way ahead of all the rest? 
It is not because of what I do for them in school, 
so I’ve come to you for the solution.” 

“But, dear me, I do nothing; the older children 
have long been far ahead of me. I did not have 
many advantages when I was young, and I’ve no 
time now for more than a glance at the headlines 
in the papers and row and then a short article in 
a magazine. Why, I’m too tired, when evening 
comes, to give the little ones the help I might 
with their lessons.” 

“Will you tell me,” asked Miss Burdett, gently, 
**just how they do study at home?” 

“Yes, I can tell you that,” said Mrs. Brown; 
“they study at me! After supper I come in here 
and lie on the couch, and while the two older chil- 
dren ‘do up’ the dishes, the two little ones read me 
their lessons for the next day. Then they explain 
them just as their teacher does. 

“Then the two older ones come with their books, 
and they take turns reading aloud and talking 
things over. It is real interesting, especially the 
history and geography and hygiene. I feel quite 




















rested when they are all through, and the children 
seem to enjoy it as much as I do.” 

“How did you ever come to think of such a 
plan ?”’ 

“It isn’t really a plan. I’ve always noticed that 
children love to read aloud, and explain about 
things, and I thought that might help to fix their 
lessons in their minds. Then it became a habit, 
because we all enjoyed it. I wanted the children 
to feel that I was interested in their work; 1 did 
not know enough to help with the lessons, so lis- 
tening was about all 1 could do.” 

“Mrs. Brown, never say that you do not know 
how to help! I believe that we teachers talk too 
much, and don’t let the children talk enough. 
Your children are the only ones in their classes 
who seem to understand what they read, and who 
can express clearly the ideas of the book in their 
own words. I’ve wondered why. Now I see that it 
comes from ‘studying at a mother’ who is too tired 
and too modest to try to ‘help them along.’ ” 


* © 


THE VICTORY OF OLAF AND JENS. 


66 OW about an Indian story, colonel?’ asked 
H one of the Boy Scouts. ‘A story with a 
punch—about some fight that you saw with 

your own eyes?” 


The colonel reflected as he rubbed his stiff knee 
—the knee-cap that was smashed by a ball from 
the rifle of a swarthy brave. 

“Very well,” he said. “I'll tell you about Olaf 
and Jens, two young Swedes we had with us when 
we went after some Indians that were on a ram- 
page in Arizona. Olaf and Jens were good fel- 
_ but Indian-fighting was something new to 
them. 

“How they got into the army I declare I don’t 
know. They were always too far ahead, or too far 
behind, or too far to one side; and at first we had 
almost to hige them when we met Indians, for 
Se didn’t know enough to come in out of the 

ullets. 

“We were in pursuit of the Indians, who were 
retreating through a very wild and dangerous 
region. e had marched steadily since sunrise, 
and we were dusty, dry, hungry, tired and cross. 
Moreover, we h good reason to suspect that 
Indians, and plenty of them, were near by. 

“We approached a broad, shallow arroyo that 
was full of scrub trees, bushes, cacti and huge 
boulders. Our scouts, deploying cautiously, were 
just entering the fringe of low thickets on the edge 
of the arroyo, when a volley from behind the bould- 
ers and chaparral killed them to a man. The 
enemy had tricked us in spite of our watchfulness. 
‘They were on exactly their own kind of battle- 
= . We knew what sort of a murderous job 
- would be to oust them from those boulders and 
r 


ush. 

“We simply had to get into the arroyo, where we 
could hide ourselves and fight the indians in 
their own style, so the men scattered, and, yelling 
like the Indians themselves, ran at top speed for 
the arroyo. More were hit on that short run than 
we could afford to lose. 

‘‘We made another dash, a short one, diagonally 
across the arroyo, and flung ourselves behind a 
low bank. Crawling and running on our hands 
and feet, we gradually made a flank movement, 
until we at last reached the rocks and had a fight- 
ing chance. Our loss was heavy by that time 
and, so far as we knew, not a single Indian had 
been killed. 

“After about two hours of peep-and-shoot-quick 
fighting, night ae todraw on. The Indians got 
bolder, too, and be to close in on us. If we 
showed an inch of a hat brim, it was oulp ed off. 

“Just then a big Missourian named Bill Humble 
er | bawled out: 

“*Look at the Swedes, will you? They’ve gone 
plum crazy at last!’ 

“All the men stopped firing to look. We saw 
Olaf and Jens waging a hitherto unknown kind of 
Indian warfare.” 

“What were they doing?” asked one of the 
younger Scouts, a bit im ae pone 

The colonel smiled. “Olaf and Jens were hiding 
behind a big boulder, and they were shootin 
Suge up in the air as fast as they could load an 

re 


“We watched them, so amazed that we almost 
east about the enemy. Bill Humble shouted at 

em : 

“*Here! What are yom two doing?” 

“Jens blazed away at the zenith, and then asked: 

“*Vat ban matter?’ 

“*Why are you crazy men shootin’ up in the 
sky?’ Bill yelled back. 

“*Vell,’ called back Jens, ‘ve can’t see dem In- 
dian fallars, and ve can’t shoot drough de rocks, so 
ve shoot up in de air so de bullets fall on dem.’ 

“A shout of deep-throated laughter burst from 
the men who heard him, and the others took it up 
as the word passed along the line. In a few 
minutes every one was — Why, a man 
} wy ape a bullet in his back grinned jn spite of 

he pain. 

“the way that laughter took the Indians was as 
strange as it was unexpected. They were sus- 
picious, and began to peep furtively round and 
over the boulders. One of them, a big, hawk- 
beaked savage, exposed himself too much, and a 
soldier left off laughing long enough to shoot 


iim. 

“He happened to be the chief, and his braves, 
probably thinking that his end was caused in some 
way by the paleface laughter, broke from their 
hiding-places, and were soon going hotfoot down 
the crooked —_ 

The colonel paused, and the Scout who had pro- 
posed the story asked: 

“Was that all?” 

“Well,” the colonel answered, “it was—about 
all. It was the last fight of any consequence. I 
don’t suppose that the official records mention it, 
but Olaf and Jens really ended that war.” 


* & 


THE BREAD THAT WAS CAST UPON 
THE WATERS. 


HE snow lay deep in the streets, and it was 

as cold as only mid-January can be, when a 

boy about fourteen years old approached a 
man who was standing on a corner, waiting for 
a car, and asked him fora nickel. The man looked 
keenly at the boy, and saw that his clothes, al- 
though poor, were neat, and that he had an honest 
face. 


‘“‘What would you do with the nickel?’ he in- 
quired. 

“IT would buy some papers and start in busi- 
ness,” was the reply. 

“Are you sure you wouldn’t spend it foolishly ?” 

“Sure, mister. I want to earn some money. I 
only want to borrow the nickel. I'll give it back 
to you to-morrow afternoon at five o’clock.” 

“Well, here’s the nickel,” and the man put the 
coin in the boy’s outstretched hand. ‘Now, re- 
member, I’m —— lending you five cents, and I 
trust you to return it as you promised.” 

“That’s all right, sir!’ cried the boy, as he hur- 
bm away. “T’ll be here with the money just as I 

you. 

The man kept the gy but he was 
twelve minutes late. The boy was there waitin 
for him, and he had the nickel, which he return 
with some very earnest expressions of gratitude. 





“It helped me to earn sixty-five cents,” he said. 
“Did you ever make any money before?’ the 
man inquired. 


No, sir. 

“What did you do with it?” 

“I gave fifty cents to mother, kept ten for my 
papers to-day, and gave five to you.” And the 
youngster was again away to resume business. 

was fifteen years ago. The boy has be- 
come aman. He is married, and has an excellent 
position in the electrical department of a great 
manufactory. But rheumatism has forced his 
friend, who was a carpenter, to abandon his trade. 
He has been idle nearly three years. His savings 
were soon exhausted, although his habits are 
good, and he is a bachelor. ut some one paid 
more than $150 for medical attendance, and has 
been paying for his board, at the rate of $6 a week, 
ad more than ayear. And the payments still con- 
tinue. 

It was a small thing that the carpenter did—but 
a good —" men would not have done it. And 
the boy, as it happened, was not only honest, but 
grateful. 


Fy XCCUSATION 

Py Henrie 
OES Shakespeare sing of ‘‘gentle Sleep” ? 
I second not his praise! 


She is a cheat, who shuns my nights 
To haunt my weary days! 





Each evening as I read or write 
She strokes my heavy lids, 

Instant I seek my waiting couch 
And stretch me as she bids. 


I close my eyes for her to seal— 
She laughs and runs away ; 

Some night sprite pins my eyelids wide, 
And I stare on till day. 


With daylight she renews her tricks 
And keeps me in disgrace. 

She pulls a trigger and I yawn 
In each newcomer’s face. 


On Sundays, ’neath the preacher’s eye 
She slyly seeks my side, 

And bobs my head, while deacons frown, 
And naughty boys deride. 


And all these cruel tricks she plays 
Though meekly I’ve obeyed 

Each hint that might her friendship win, 
Each new exaction made. 


My old friend Coffee, I’ve forsook 
(She said she liked him not)— 

My handsome crowing cock I’ve sold, 
Three wauling cats I’ve shot. 


I starve myself at dinner-time, 
And drink warm milk each night, 

And do no end of foolish things, 
All to no purpose quite. 


No! Sleep’s not “gentle,” she’s unkind, 
And full of freakish ways. 

For still she shuns my waiting nights 
To haunt my weary days! 
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AT THE CAKE SHOP IN BLOIS. 


“Te best meal I ever got,” said the globe- 
trotter, ‘“‘was in the back parlor of a small 
shop in an old town in France. It cost me 
fifty cents.” Nobody had a word to say for a 
minute or so, continues the New York Times. 
The first man who got his breath asked for details. 
The globe-trotter gave them. 


“It was in Blois,” he said. “Not much of a 
place, but it has a fine castle with moats and ram- 
parts all complete, and there’s a certain little cake 
shop down in the heart of the town. 

“I was there witha friend named Bodfish. After 
doing the castle pretty carefully, we found our way 
to the little cake shop for a bit of lunch. The pro- 
peeeene. a very pleasant old woman, indeed, in- 

roduced us to her son, who was modestly hiding 
behind his mustache in a corner. 

“We had some rather ragged French conversa- 
tion with him, and ended by hiring a room in the 
house for the night—we meant to stay just one 
night in Blois. 

“*And—er—dinner? asked Bodfish. 

“‘Tf the messieurs will permit, I will do myself 
the honor of cooking them a dinner,’ said the cake 
lady’s son, bowing courteously. 

“Thereupon Bodfish and 1 went blithely to an 
attic five hundred and eighteen years old, made 
our toilet, and descended to the dining-room, 
which was a cozy little room in the rear of ma- 
dame’s cake shop. 





“Our landlady’s son was there, ready for us. So | 


was a soup. 

“T have traveled all over the world, and tasted 
the best every country has to offer, but at the first 
taste of that dish all my memories of other soups 
huddled together in a dark corner of my mind and 
froze to death. 

“T looked at Bodfish. He was speechless with 
delight. 

“**More, messieurs ?” 

“Between us we razed that soup to the ground. 

** ‘Entrée, messieurs ?” 

“Don’t ask me what that entrée was. It couldn’t 
have been “yons commoner than nightingales’ 
eyelashes. Bodfish ate it with his eyes shut and 
his head bowed reverently. 

“We stayed in Blois for twenty-nine meals; we 
knew only two sorts of time, meals and between 
meals. As for sightseeing, we didn’t see much 
more than our plates, because after each meal in 
the back parlor we could only lie about on couches 
and blink sleepily. You may get some idea of the 
sort of meals we got when I tell you that 
— summed up the cook’s ability in these 


words: 

“*At times he seems to lose his culinary skill 
and descends to mere perfection !’ 

“After the twenty-ninth meal Bodfish and I re- 
membered that we belonged somewhere, had a 
number of relatives, and had business awaiting us 
that we must really attend to. So we called the 
cook, said that we were leaving, and asked how 
much we owed. 

“Six franes for each day, messieurs,’ said he. 
‘One for the room, one for breakfast, one and a 
half for lunch, two and a half for dinner.’ 

*‘Bodfish and I fell heavily against each other. 
We could hardly believe our ears. Then we paid 
the bill, and started for the door. 

" ‘Wait,’ said our host. ‘1, too, travel away to- 


+ whither are you bound? we asked. 

“*To St. Petersburg,’ he replied. ‘I came to 
see my old mother. had not seen her for five 
years. I must thank you, messieurs, for givin 
me this chance to keep up my art. Had you n 
done so, I fear that it would have suffered — 


“*Wh—wh—what are you in St. Petersburg? 
we inquired, —"... 
‘Chef,’ he said, bowing, ‘to his Imperial Maj- 
esty, the Tsar.’” 
® © 


GREENHEART —A WONDERFUL WOOD. 


MOST wonderful wood is that of the tropical 
A tree called greenheart. The tree belongs to 
the laurel family, and is exported mainly 
from the island of Trinidad and British Guiana. 
The wood is so nearly indestructible that no limit 
to its life is known. It is used chiefly in ship- and 
dock - building. Nansen’s ship, the Fram, and 
Captain Scott’s first ship, the Discovery, were both 
built of greenheart. The wood is proof against 
the white ant on land and the teredo in salt water. 
A United States government report says: 


Greenheart has been known to stand in wharves 
for over thirty years, and logs that have remained 
under water for one hundred years are in perfectly 
sound condition. All the gates, piers, and jetties 
of the Liverpool docks, and almost all the lock- 
gates of the Bridgewater Canal, in England, are 
of greenheart. Fifty 
pairs of lock-gates in 
the Manchester (Eng- 
land) Ship Canal are 
made of it. There is 
no known limit to the 
durabilit of lock- 

tes 0 eenheart ; 
the wood is far more 
durable than the iron 
bolts and other fasten- 
ings. When the green- 
heart dock-gates in 
Liverpool harbor were 
removed, in order that 
the channel might be 
deepened an wi- 
dened, the wood origi- 
nally used in their 
construction was used 
in building the new gates. So the wood in the 
gates of the Canada k, built in 1856, was used 
again when the dock was rebuilt in 1894. All the 
sills and fenders in the lock-gates of the Panama 
Canal are of greenheart. 

Greenheart’s extraordinary resistance to decay 
is probably owing to the presence of an alkaloid 
known as bibirine, and also to certain resinous 
substances known as tyloses. The latter are red- 
dish-brown masses of living cells that grow in 
solid masses within little cavities that they often 
fill completely. As they grow with the tree they 
turn black, and make the wood of the older trees 





black. 

As in all tropical trees, whose growth is contin- 
uous through the year, there are no annual growth 
rings ; the trees probably do not reach maturity 
under 250 years. A greenheart-tree is from sixty 
to one hundred feet in height; it is an evergreen 
without knots, and has a br open crown. “The 
wood weighs about seventy-five unds to the 
eubic foot, and resists a crushing force of twelve 
thousand pounds to the square inch. 


A PROMISING CAREER. 


UCCESS may bring position and fame to a 
composer, but it also brings many annoy- 
ances. One of the most common trials is 
the embarrassing situation that arises when an 
acquaintance who is totally lacking in talent, 
insists upon playing or singing before him, and 
demands his verdict. Jules Massenet, the French 
composer, had a keen sense of humor that fre- 
quently helped him out of these different situa- 
tions. The New York Tribune gives an instance. 
An Englishwoman once gave Monsieur Massenet 
a tea, in the course of which she brought out her 
daughter. The girl sat down at the piano, and 
sang, in a thin, slender voice, a song from “Thais.” 
At the end of the song the hostess said: 
“Tell me frank Monsi M 
do xe think of m 
“Madame,” said Massenet, “I think the young 
jody hae @ brilliant future—in sculpture or paint- 
ng. 





t, what 
mily’s voice ?” 


® © 


A TERRIBLE DILEMMA. 

UR friend Tom married recently, says a con- 
tributor to the Boston Transcript. His 
bride, being from the Pacific coast, where 

thunder-storms are rare and moderate, became ter- 
rifled when a genuine Eastern “rip-roarer” broke 
loose, and she sought safety in a closet. 

Presently came a scream from her place of 


uge. 
“What's the matter?” inquired her husband. 
“O Tom,” she answered, half-crying, half- 
laughing, ‘‘I’m afraid to come out because of the 
lightning, and I’m afraid to stay in here because 
there’s a mouse.” 


® © 


DUTY DONE. 


CHICAGO politician, says the Kansas City 
Journal, imported his cousin from the old 
country, and had the newcomer appointed 


| a smoke inspector. Without any definite instruc- 





tions, the new official was turned loose to inspect. 


This is the report he rendered at the end of the 
first month: 

“I certify that I have inspected the smoke of 
this city for the — days past. 1 find plenty of 
smoke and 5 geen y of good quality. espect- 
fully submitted.” 


® & 


BAD FOR THE LAURELS. 


ILLIAM Dean Howells, according to the 
Washington Star, was admonishing a 
young novelist, who, after writing a fine 
novel, had produced only slight commercial things. 
“Two critics,” he said to the young man, “‘were 
discussing a certain author. 
“*His laurels,’ said the first critic, ‘already seem 
faded and bedraggled.’ 
‘That,’ the other critic agreed, ‘is because he 
has been resting on them.’ ” 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Rash, trash; wig, twig; par, part; said, staid; 
act, tact; ill, till; rouble, trouble; wan, want; 
save, stave; aunt, taunt; rill, trill; sake, stake; 
angle, tangle; ray, tray; sock, stock ; sale, stale; 
rowel, trowel; star, start. 

2. The letter o, in 9, 8, 0. 

3. Affa. 

4. Stone, thrown, moan, tone, prone, mown, 
lone, bone. 

5. Christmas. 

6. 1. A book. 11. Nowhere, nowhere. 111. Top; 
watch; pen; pin; book; money; game. Iv. Coal. 
v. Glass. 

7. “He that speaks sows; he that hears reaps.” 
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ColistaM Dowling 


DRAWN BY CALISTA M. DOWLING 


ON TIME. 
By Florence Shakleford. 


’Twas such a satisfaction, 
When all were on the run, 
Preparing Christmas presents, 
To know that there was one 
Who went about it early, 
And had all his shopping done. 
His gifts were wrapped and ready, 
And hidden on the shelf, 
And then on Christmas morning 
He was Santa Claus himself! 


—_—_. 


THEIR TREE. 


By Kate Meldram Buss. 


ve: JIM, see that poor little bird!’’ 
O Jim came to the window and looked 
out over his sister’s shoulder. ‘I 
think he’s hungry,’’ he said. ‘‘Why don’t 
you give him a party?’’ 

‘sWhat kind of party?’’ Lou inquired. ‘‘I 
didn’t know that birds had parties.’’ 

‘*But I think they’d like one,’’ Jim an- 
swered. ‘‘Let’s make it a Christmas party, 
and hang that pine-tree with bread and suet. ’’ 

‘‘Whatfun! We might invite the two squir- 
rels, and have nuts for them!’’ 

They ran into the kitchen, where mother 
helped them cut suet into six big pieces and 
the bread into two-inch slices. Lou cut the 
string into thirty pieces, each two feet long; and 
Jim showed her how to tie a piece of the red 
twine about each piece of bread and of suet, 
so as to leave six or eight inches of twine at 
the end. 

‘*What’s that for, Jim?’’ 

‘*Why, to tie them on the tree, of course,’’ 
he explained. 

They decided to put the nuts in a deep 
dish and set it on the ground. 

Out in the garden the little pine-tree beck- 
oned to them with all of its needle fingers. 
Jim was taller, and so he tied the suet to the 
top branches, while Lou fastened the bread to 
the lower ones. 

‘I’m glad it’s almost dark,’’ Lou said, as 
they were finishing, ‘‘or they might find their 
presents before Christmas morning.’’ 

That night, when Lou went to bed, their 
pine looked like a real Christmas tree, but 
there were no candles; in the morning even 
the candles were there, for it had rained in the 
night, and then frozen, and it had even snowed 
a little. Tiny icicles hung from each branch, 
and looked just like candles, and the light 
snow frosted everything over with patches of 
white. 

While the children stood at the window, a 
snowbird hopped across the yard, cocked his 
head on one side, looked at the tree, and began 
to sing. , 

‘*He’s saying thank you!’’ Lou cried. But 
his song ended in a hurry, for a chickadee 
eame along, flew into the tree, and began to 
peck at a piece of bread. Immediately the 
snowbird chose a lump of suet for his breakfast. 














A CHRISTMAS SLUMBER NIGHT. 


Words by Rose Henderson. Music by Elizabeth Rheem Stoner. 
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It was not long before half a dozen birds were 
chattering happily in the tree. Soon a big 
father squirrel came along. 

**O dear, I don’t believe he’!1 see the nuts!’’ 
Lou cried. But he did; and he made a jump 
at the dish, and with a nut in his mouth, he 
frisked off to the rose-bed, to bury his treasure. 
He did it again and again. 

The birds and squirrels spent most of the 
day in or near the tree, and they seemed so 
happy, cuddled up in the branches, that Jim 
made a suggestion: ‘‘Let’s build a food-stand 
near the pine-tree, and feed them all winter.’’ 

The children built the stand, and kept it 
clean and supplied with food until spring. 

One April day Jim said to his sister, ‘*Tell 
me what you have learned about birds. ’’ 

‘*T’ve found out that the snowbirds stay all 
winter, ’’ said his sister, ‘‘and that the robins 
are rare. Then I know that blue jays are not 
so quarrelsome as people say—if they have 
enough to eat. I’ve learned things about the 
birds, but, best of all, I’ve learned to love 
them. ’’ 

—._ 


INDIAN CORN. 


By Arthur B. Rhinow. 


The corn-shocks with their tasseled 
plumes 
The autumn fields adorn ; 
They look to me like Indian chiefs 
In khaki uniform. 
I wonder whether that is why 
They call it Indian corn P 


ORAWN BY MARY T. AYER 


COURTESY. 
By G.C. A. 


On Christmas eve I say “ Good 
night,” 

And go to bed by candle-light, 

And when I pass the nursery door, 

I step so softly on the floor 

I do not make a bit of sound 

Because dear Santa might be round! 

If he came early,—and he might,— 

He’d surely think me impolite 

If I should peep and watch him 
while 

He chose my presents from the pile. 
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“ CUMMY.”’ 


HERE recently died in Edinburgh, at the age 
of ninety-one, an old Scotchwoman, who had 
none of the usual fame-winning gifts, but whose 


name was known to many thousand readers in 
all the English-speaking lands. She was Alison 


Cunningham, the nurse of Robert Louis Stevenson. 


Born in Torryburn, on the shores of the Firth of 
Forth, Alison Cunningham grew up the only girl 
in a family of six lively children, and acquired an 
unusual knowledge of boys’ ways. ‘Wise, mas- 
terful, and tender,” with a = dry humor to 
offset the austerity of her good Scotch conscience, 
she came into the Stevenson household to take 
charge of the pitifully delicate child of a mother 
too delicate to care for him unaided, and won the 
loving allegiance of the family from the first. 
Louis wrote her many letters—the earliest of those 
preserved, when he was sixteen. 

“Do not suppose, Cummy,” he assured her, 

ratefully, ‘‘that I shall ever forget those long, 


vitter nights, when 1 coughed and coughed, and | 


was so unhappy, and you were so patient and 





ae with a poor, sick child. Indeed, Cummy, | | 


wish 


might become a man worth talking of, if it | 


were only that you should not have thrown away | 


your pains.” 
“When Cummy’s vocation in the Stevenson 


household was fulfilled,” records her biographer | 
in a London paper, “‘she was pensioned by Thomas | 
Stevenson, but she never ceased to be treated as | 
a member ofthe family. Not only were her master | 


and mistress gratete to her for her loving care 
of their only ch ; 
to her teaching and personality many of the 


deep-seated moral and religious convictions that | 


underlay and persisted through Louis’s most frivo- 
lous and reckless moods.” 

Louis, after he had indeed become “a man worth 
talking of,’ allied his Cummy gloriously with his 
triumphs. For twelve years the Stevenson family 
spent their summers in her cottage at Swanston; 
and it was the Swanston hen-house that he im- 
mortalized as the hiding-place of the escaped 
French prisoner in ‘‘St. Ives.” In the garden 
near by, too, he buried, under a tombstone with a 
Latin inscription, his favorite dog, Coolin, killed 
in a fight with a collie twice his size—which, as 
Coolin’s bereaved master whimsically acknowl- 
edged, was at least “what he would have chosen 
for military glory, and more in his line than the 
domestic virtues.” 

Yet it is neither “St. Ives” nor Stevenson’s 
letters that have chiefly endeared his Soy to 
the literary world, but rather the exquisite little 
poem in which her nursling dedicated “The Child’s 

yarden of Verses” “‘To Alison Cunningham, from 

her boy.” Not the other day, when her kindly 
voice was stilled, and her “most comfortable hand” 
lay quiet in death, was her epitaph written, but a 
quarter of a century earlier, when her boy, whom 
she survived by nearly twenty years, pictured her 
faithful service and tireless devotion for children 
everywhere: 

And grant it, Heaven, that all who read 

May find as dear a nurse at need, 

And every child who lists my rhyme 

In the bright, fireside, nursery clime 

May hear it in as kind a voice 

As made my childish days rejoice! 
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INVENTED BY ACCIDENT. 


A alchemist, experimenting in earths for the 
making of crucibles, found that he had in- 
vented porcelain. A watchmaker’s apprentice, 
holding a spectacle-glass between his thumb and 
forefinger, noticed that through it the neighboring 
buildings appeared larger, and thus he discovered 
the adaptability of the lens to the telescope. 


A Nuremberg glass-cutter by accident one day 
dropped a little agua fortis upon his spectacles. 
He found that it corroded and softened the glass, 
and he conceived the idea of etching. He drew 
figures upon the glass with varnish, applied the 
fluid, and cut | the glass about the drawing. 
When he removed the varnish the figures ap- 
peared, raised on a dark ground. 

The process of whitening sugar was never 
known until a hen walked through a clay-puddle, 
and then strayed into a sugar-house. Her tracks 
were left in the piles of sugar, and when it was 
noticed that the spots where she had stepped were 
whiter than the rest, the first step in the process 
of bleaching sugar with clay was taken. 

The wife of an English paper-maker one day 
dropped a blue bag into a vat of pulp. When the 
workmen saw the colored paper, they were aston- 
ished, and their oa er was sO angry at the 
mischance that his wife did not dare to confess her 
— in bringing it about. The paper was stored 
‘or years as a damaged lot, and finally the manu- 
facturer sent it to his agent in London, and told 
him = pe rid of it at any ——. Fashion at once 
marked it for her own. It was rapidly sold at a 
high price, and the manufacturers found it difficult 
to supply the qzess demand for colored paper. 

Thus Dame Fortune looks out for her children, 
and when mer are slow in learning useful secrets 
and possibilities, drops a word of advice in their 
way so plain that they cannot choose but read it. 
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SHE KNEW. 


HE modern rural postmaster has not much time 

to read the post-cards of his neighbors, even 
if he wished to. But his more or less mythical 
propensity for doing so has at least given rise to 
many stories, one of which the Boston Traveler 
repeats. 


One day a young farmer drove to town, and 
wound up at the village post-office. 

_ Seth!” said he. “Got anything here for 
me?” 

“Don’t see nothin’, Jake,” rather indifferently 
bs “5 the postmaster. “Was ye expectin’ some- 

n’ , 

“Yes,” answered the farmer. “I was expectin’ 
& postal card from my Aunt Jinny, tellin’ me what 
day she was comin’ down.” 

“Hanner,” called the postmaster to his wife, 
“have ye seen anything of a postal card from Jake 
Leed’s Aunt Jinny?” 

“Yes,” was the prompt reply of the postmaster’s 
wife. “She is comin’ down on Thursday.” 
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CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 


ERE is a Chinese anecdote, from the “Hsiao- 

Lin-Kuang-Chi,” or “Laughing Book,” that 
would keep its humor, no matter into what lan- 
guage it were translated. It loses none of its 
point, certainly, when turned into English. 


A man who had been convicted of theft was put 
into the town stocks, A passer-by, observing his 
Sad state, stopped and spoke to the man. 

“What did you do?” asked the passer-by. 

“Oh, nothing. I just found an old piece of rope 
on the road, and picked it up.” 

“And is it possible that they have punished you 
in this way for simply picking up an old piece of 
rope ?”’ 


*Yes—only it seems there was a cow at the end 
of the rope.” 


ild, but they also rightly attributed | 











IS complete work entailed over six years of 
careful research, and the expenditure of large 
sums of money in securing the necessary facts 

from original sources, and in sifting out the doubtful 
and uncertain hearsay statements. In this way, accu- 
racy, local color, and facts, absolutely new, have been 
secured to make this the most complete and entertain- 
ing “ Life of Lincoln” published. 


EVERY AMERICAN 
SHOULD KNOW 
THE REAL LINCOLN 


There is no other character in the world’s history 
that can be more clearly studied with personal profit ; 
Lincoln was what every man would like to be. We 
need not, therefore, impress upon any American the 
importance—especially to the young—of an intimate 
knowledge of his wond career—something more 
than that he was a child of poverty, a log-fire student, a 
surveyor, a lawyer, a statesman, ly @ presi- 
dent, and a martyr. 

Other men have been all this, but Lincoln was 
much more—how much more no one can rightly 
know without clearly following his career from first to 
last, as Miss Tarbell has done in the “ Life of Lincoln.” 

But no mere description can give more than a vague 
impression of What Tarbell’s “ Lincoln” really is; in- 
spection and reading alone can convey an accurate 
idea of its fulness, reliability, and unequaled interest, 














not alone as a biography, but as a history. 
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N the days before railways reached the iron 

and copper regions of the Michigan Upper 

Peninsula, all communication with the out- 
side world was carried on by vessels running 
from Sault Ste. Marie, or by the land route across 
the peninsula to Green Bay on the.south. As 
the navigation of Lake Superior was completely 
dosed in the colder months, the long, tedious way 
through the trackless forest was the only one 
that was practicable during almost half the year. 

One result of this condition of affairs was 
that in winter the settlers were often without 
mail for long periods of time. Sometimes three 
months would elapse without a letter, a paper, 
or news of any sort being received in an entire 
settlement. 

After a time the national government hired 
mail-carriers, whose hazardous duty it was to 
make the trip twice a month, during the winter, 
to Green Bay, and back again. In 1854 sucha 


‘mail-route was established for Marquette and 


the settlements round about. 

The person chosen to do the work was a young 
fellow named Peter Black. Black was one of 
the earliest settlers of Marquette, for he had 
landed there in the spring of 1849, when the 
place contained two Indian huts, half a dozen 
tents, and a small warehouse, belonging to the 
iren company. 

At that time he was a boy of eighteen, pos- 
sessed of great determination, a fair education, a 
large appetite, and forty cents in money. He 
got a position in a store that was opened by a 
Mr. Spencer, who had come on the same boat 
with him; and he was still working there when 
Mr. Spencer, now postmaster, obtained for him 
the appointment as carrier. 

The appointment came to Black in the middle 
of September, but as the boats were able to run 
for more than two months after that time, he 
continued to perform his duties as clerk and 
assistant postmaster. 

The last boat that touched at Marquette that 
year reached there about two o’clock one morn- 
ing. It brought six bags of mail—the first for 
almost two weeks. The bags were carried to 
the post-office, which was a small room at one 
end of the store. Black, who was the only 
person left about the building when the men 
from the boat were gone, began to sort out the 
mail, in order that it might be ready at opening 
time in the morning. 

He had been working thus for perhaps an 
hour when the store door opened, and a French- 
man named Francois Beaubien entered. Beau- 
bien was looked upon by the settlers as a 
dangerous character, and was suspected of hav- 
ing killed and robbed a miner in the “copper 
country” farther west. That night he had suc- 
ceeded in getting some liquor from the boat, and 
was in an ugly mood. 

“You got any lette’ for Francois, Monsieur 
Pete?”’ the Frenchman inquired, coming up to 
the door of the little post-office and looking in. 

“The mail is not open yet. You will have to 
wait till morning,” Black answered. 

“T guess I will come in your li’! pos’-office 
and sit on dat chair, and see you put dose paper 
and dose lette’ in dose box.” 

Although Black did not know what the man’s 
motives for wishing to come in were, he felt that 
it would be best not to allow him to doso. “‘It’s 
against the law,’’ he replied, “and besides, there 
isn’t room.” 

“Oh, ho! What you s’pose I care for de law 
or you, neder? I will come in jus’ de same, and 
you won’t stop me.” 

He tried to step over some mail-bags that were 
lying in the doorway, but before he could get 
inside the office, Black gave him a push that 
caused him, drunk as he was, to trip over the 
bags and fall to the floor outside. 

The shock sobered him somewhat, and it also 
made him furiously angry. With an oath, he 
sprang to his feet, and was about to rush through 
the doorway, when Black caught up a rifle that 
stood in one corner of the office, and sternly told 
him to stand back. The Frenchman did not 
dare to disobey, but he paced back and forth, 
shook his big fists, and threatened to do all sorts 
of terrible things to the young postmaster. 

“You, Pierre le Noir!’’ he shrieked. “If I 
strike you, I won’t leave two grease-spots of 
you! If I strike you, you t’ink it is a French 
horse kick you! B-r-r-r-r-r-r!_ If I strike you, 
you can’t fin’ yourself no more! You wouldn’t 
know where you gone to. You have de rifle 
now, and I have none. But you wait!’’ 

With this last threat he scowled once more at 
the young postmaster, then turned and made his 
way unsteadily out of the store. 

A week later Black began the work of carrying 
the mail across the peninsula from Escanaba on 
Green Bay to Marquette. 

His first trip was a comparatively easy one, 
and he brought a mail-bag full of letters through 
on his back. By the middle of December, 


however, the snow became so deep that he had 
to wear snow-shoes and make use of a dog-sledge. 





From an old Chippewa buck who lived on 
Presque Isle, near Marquette, he bought a team 
of four shaggy dogs with harness. Then, with 
the assistance of a half-breed, he built a light 
sledge, about seven feet long by fifteen inches 
wide, made of three birch slats, held together by 
cross-bars, and turned up at the head in toboggan 
fashion. To this sledge the dogs were hitched 
tandem. 

He made use of the dog-train until the snow 
melted in the spring. During that time the 
hardships and dangers he experienced were very 
great. The temperature often fell to twenty 
degrees below zero, and the cold was accom- 
panied by snow-storms so heavy that sometimes 
he had to lie for two or three days in hastily 
built shacks, waiting for the blizzard to subside. 

On such occasions his stock of provisions— 
necessarily a small one because of the weight— 
invariably ran low. Nor were these the only 
dangers he had to meet. Wolves often howled 
round the camp at night; and one afternoon a 
cougar followed the sledge for miles. 

His chief adventure, however, occurred on the 
first afternoon of his second February trip from 
Escanaba to Marquette, and grew out of none of 
these things at all. 

On the evening before he left Escanaba some- 
thing took place that should have put him on 
his guard. In the store where the mail—con- 
taining on this occasion considerable money— 
was delivered to him by the postmaster, there 





were a number of men, and Black later recalled 
that a half-breed named Jean Champlain had 
watched the transfer curiously. 

The next morning, when he set out on his 
lonely journey, he discovered that, early as had 
been his start, two men on snow-shoes had set 
out even earlier. That did not arouse his sus- 
picions, however, since the two hunters, as he 
supposed them to be, diverged from his trail after 
a few miles, and he soon forgot all about them. 

At noon he built a small fire, thawed some 
whitefish for the dogs, made a little tea, and 
roasted some venison on the end of a stick for his 
dinner. Then, after taking a short rest, he 
reharnessed the dogs and continued on his 
way. 

He had gone only a few hundred yards, when 
he remembered that he had left his hatchet 
sticking in a log near the fire. He at once de- 
cided to return for the missing article, so, after 
unhitching the dogs and tying them to a tree, he 
hurried back toward his deserted camp. 

He had come once more in sight of the tiny 
column of smoke, when he saw something that 
caused him to stop suddenly, and screen himself 
behind a clump of low firs. - 

Two men, with rifles held as if for 
instant use, were stealthily approach- 
ing the spot that the smoke betrayed 
as his camp, from a direction at right 
angles to his former trail. All doubts 
as to their intentions were driven 
from his mind when their course 
brought them nearer to him, and he 
recognized the half-breed, Jean 
Champlain, and the Frenchman, Francois Beau- 
bien. As the mail-carrier had no better weapon 
than a pistol, he at once realized that his only 
hope of safety lay in flight. 

Accordingly, he hastened back to the dogs, 
untied them, hitched them once more to the 
sledge, and set off through the woods. 

He had, however, little hope that he would 
be able to outstrip pursuit. The load was a 
heavy one, the trail led over rugged hills, some- 
times through thick timber; and despite the 
intelligence of Pontiac, the “foregoer,’’ and the 
driver’s efforts at the “‘tail-rope,” the sledge 
often became jammed between trees and bushes, 
or caught against fallen timber. 

The pursuers, on the contrary, were unen- 
cumbered, and would doubtless be able to travel 
more rapidly. 

Nevertheless, the mail-carrier did not despair, 
for he was one of those men who, whatever 
the odds, fight to the last. When the thought 
came to him that he might save himself by 
abandoning the sledge and its load of mail, he 
at once drove it from his mind. Whatever 
might happen to him, he would not betray his 
trust. 

For perhaps half an hour the sledge moved 
| rapidly onward through the woods without the 
| least sign of pursuit. But at last, after crossing 
a wide snow-covered swamp, Peter looked back 
and saw the two men hurrying along on his trail, 
| and only a few hundred yards behind. 

On seeing that they were discovered, they 
called loudly to him to stop and wait for them, 
intending doubtless to come up with him and 
overpower him before his suspicions were 
aroused. 

But the mail-carrier knew too well what their in- 
tentions were to be taken in any such trap. In- 
stead of stopping, he hurried the dogs onward all 
the more rapidly ; whereupon the pursuers threw 
all pretense aside, yelled loudly, and gave chase. 








Black’s way now led up a hill through a thick 
growth of pines, hemlocks, and other evergreens. 
As soon as he was sure he was out of sight, he 
stopped the dogs, untied four of the five bags of 
mail, arid -threw them as far as possible from 
the trail into a clump of cedars. 

These four contained merely newspapers and | 
mail of no great value, and he deemed it best 
to make this disposition of them in order that 
he might have an opportunity to save the fifth, 
which held the letters and the money. Besides, | 
he hoped that the pursuers would not discover | 
the trick. 

Although this work took some time, the sledge 
reached the top of the hill before the pursuers 
came in sight. At the top the dogs broke into a 
run; Black threw himself upon the sledge, and 
was carried along at a great pace, and thus he 
increased his lead to a quarter of a mile. 

Much encouraged, Peter now set his hopes 
on repeating the performance at the next hill, 
which, he remembered, was the longest on his 
whole route. 

He urged the dogs onward with voice and | 
with whip. He helped them to pull the sledge | 
up the steepest slopes. By working as he had 
never worked before, he at last reached the crest | 
of the hill ahead of his pursuers. Before him | 
lay a long and comparatively clear slope, at the | 
foot of which was a little frozen lake. 

On the way up, the mail-carrier had decided 
to try the bold experiment of unhitching the 
dogs and coasting down on the sledge. He 
hoped the animals would follow him, and that 
he would be able to hitch them up once more 
at the bottom. In case they did not, he intended 
to continue his flight with the mail-bag on his 
back. 

He did not have time to unfasten the dogs 
from each other. He had barely unloosed them 
from the sledge when the half-breed appeared in 
sight, not sixty yards away. 

The pursuer gave a shout of triumph and 








raised his rifle; but as he did so the mail-carrier 
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THE PURSUER GAVE 
A SHOUT OF TRIUMPH. 


threw himself upon the sledge and pushed off, 
and the bullet buried itself harmlessly in the 
trunk of a hemlock a few yards beyond him. 

Black never forgot the wild ride that followed. 
Near the top of the hill the wind had swept all 
the loose snow off a crust that had formed a few 
days before, and the sledge flew down at a fright- 
ful rate. 

He had hard work to steer clear of the trees 
and rocks that were scattered here and there 
on the slope. Sometimes the sledge would 
spring a foot or more in the air, and once it ran 
squarely over the top of a small pine, and almost 
overturned. 

Three hundred yards from the lake the slope 
became still steeper. Black felt as if he were 
falling through theair. Yet he managed to keep 
the front end of the sledge in the right direction ; 
and at last, thanks to a more gradual slope, the 
sledge struck the frozen pond at a good angle, 
and went skimming across with a momentum 
that was checked only by the rise of the farther 
shore. 

After springing to his feet, he looked back 
for the dogs, and saw them far back up the hill, 
rolling about in hopeless entanglement. Their 
yelps came faintly to his ears. Evidently they 
had done their best, but the harness had proved | 
too much for them. 

Black drew his knife, cut the cords that bound | 
the mail-bag to the sledge, and threw the bag | 
over his shoulder. 

Then, before dashing again into the woods, 
he took a careful look at his pursuers, now far | 
behind, although they were coming on rapidly. | 
To his great satisfaction, he saw that one of 
them was a considerable distance ahead of the 
other. 

Black knew that he could not carry the heavy | 
mail-bag and outstrip his pursuers. He had | 
long before dismissed that hope of escape, and | 
was merely keeping on until time and place | 





should be favorable for the exeeution of a 
well-conceived plan. 

Half a mile farther on, he passed close to a 
particularly thick clump of low cedars. This, 
he decided, was the place he sought. 

He walked on, however, for perhaps a hundred 
yards. ‘Then, throwing down the bag, he 
doubled on his trail, and finally came to a halt 
behind two or three small and very thick cedars 
that stood within a few feet of his former trail. 
Next he examined his pistol with care, cocked 
it, and stood quietly waiting. 

Ten minutes later he heard the noise of snow- 
shoes, and peering in the direction of the sound, 
saw the half-breed hurrying forward on the 
trail. As Black had hoped, Beaubien was not 
yet in sight. 

The watcher waited until the half-breed was 
opposite, and hardly eight feet away, when he 
leveled his pistol, and commanded: 

“Give me that gun!” 

The half-breed whirled about, and at once saw 
the trap into which he had fallen. For a 
moment he seemed about to resist. But his rifle 
was not cocked, and the face behind the pistol 
looked very much in earnest. Sullenly the rifle 
was handed over. 

Black took it, and then pointed to a spot 
behind the evergreens. “Go there and lie down, 
and don’t you dare get up or make a noise! 
If you do, I’ll shoot you quicker than I would 
a wolf !’’ 

In taking the rifle, the mail-carrier had in his 
excitement made the mistake of stepping out 
from his ambush behind the evergreens. Just 
after the half-breed had obeyed the order to lie 
down, Beaubien came in view, and at once 
caught sight of Black. A moment later both 
were sheltering themselves behind trees, and 
each was trying his best to get a shot at the 
other. 

The mail-carrier’s situation chanced, however, 
to be the more desperate one. The tree behind 
which he had taken refuge was a small pine 

barely as large as his body, and, moreover, 
he was obliged to keep a watch over the half- 
breed. Beaubien, more fortunate, was behind 
a much larger tree, and his movements were 
screened by low branches. 

“Ho, ho, you Pierre le Noir!” called the 
Frenchman, derisively. “I got you dis time. 
You remember in dat little pos’-office? Eh 
bien, yesterday was yours, to-day is mine.’’ 

Black made no answer, but to the half- 
breed, who showed some signs of attempting 
to escape, he said, savagely : 

“If you get up, you’ll never get up again !’”” 

“Why does monsieur stand so straight?” 
shouted the Frenchman again. “Is it be- 
cause de tree it is a little one? Ho, ho! I 
can see you on both sides. You cannot stand 
always so straight. Some time monsieur will 
have to bend himself.’ 

What he said was quite true. Black did 
have to keep perfectly erect in order not to 
expose himself. The position was a most 
fatiguing one, and he soon began to grow 
tired. 

“Monsieur may as well come out,’’ said 
the Frenchman, after a time. “He played his 
little game ver’ well, but now it isatanend. If 
he will resign his gun and de mail, we will not kill 
him. He may go free, save dat I may wish to 
give him one little beating for dat time in de 
Marquette pos’-office.”’ 

“You'll have to kill me first!” said Black. 

The mail-carrier’s position had, however, 
become so uncomfortable that he resolved to try 
to better it by making a dash for a larger tree, 
which stood about ten feet away. 

He knew that the risk in crossing the open 
space would be very great, but he decided that 
it must be taken. If the Frenchman should fire 
at him and his aim should prove true, then all 
would be over. But if he should miss, the game 
would be in the mail-carrier’s own hands. 

Turning cautiously toward the tree, he gave a 
great leap, and landed in the middle of the open 
space. Then he took a tremendous stride for- 
ward, throwing himself down into the snow 
as he did so. 

The Frenchman fired, but the movements of 
the mail-carrier had been so rapid that his aim 
was a hasty one, and the bullet missed its mark. 

Black scrambled to his feet as rapidly as his 
snow-shoes would permit, and hurried toward 
the Frenchman’s tree. Beaubien saw him com- 
ing, and fled. 

“Drop that gun, or I’ll bore a hole right 
through you!” shouted Black. 

The fugitive let his empty rifle fall into the 
snow, but kept on going. Black made no effort 
to stop him, but after picking up the gun, 
watched him disappear into the woods. 

When the mail-carrier returned to the clump 
of cedars, he found, as he had expected, that 
the half-breed had taken advantage of his 
absence to disappear. As both his enemies were 
disarmed, however, he had little fear that they 
would trouble him again. 

He secured the bag of letters, then turned back 
toward the place where he had left the sledge. 
On his way he met the dogs, who had in some 
way managed to disentangle themselves, and 
were now following on his trail. After returning 
with them to the sledge, he hitched up and then 
went back after the four other bags of mail, 
which he found undisturbed. 

He saw nothing further of his enemies, and 
two days later reached Marquette in safety. 
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shows when the subscription expires, will be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 

per is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
Books unless this is done. 
Letters should be addressed and orders made payable to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








SELF - DRUGGING. 
HE pernicious habit of self- 
drugging persists; new prepa- 
_ rations are everywhere advertised, 
and the old favorites still appear 
e to hold their own. Although the 
habit is unfortunate, and grows 
upon its victim like any other bad 
habit, it is a comfort to know that 
many of the most widely advertised patent medi- 
cines are at least harmless. They can do good 
only through the power of suggestion, but the 
chief argument against them is the waste of 
money—money that might be spent for whole- 
some food and health-giving vacations. 

Some of these preparations, however, are not 
harmless. They often contain, under the guise of 
a “tonic” or “restorative,” something that gives a 
temporary fillip to the nervous system, and con- 
ceals symptoms that could be easily cured if they 
were recognized in time. Still others, and these 
are far more dangerous, contain some form of 
cheap alcohol, or worse yet, morphine or cocaine. 

Many a broken-down victim of morphine was 
betrayed by a little bottle of toothache relief or 
headache cure. The relief was so speedy and so 
complete that the sufferer could not resist the 
temptation to work the miracle again and again. 
Presently he became unable or unwilling to bear 
the least physical discomfort, and now he doses 
himself at the first symptom, instead of seeking 
medical advice in order to remove the trouble that 
causes the pain. 

Fortunately, many persons cannot take mor- 
phine in any form without such disagreeable 
results as nausea, depression, and mental disturb- 
ance. After the first dose, they will bear almost 
anything rather than repeat the experience. But 
most persons are not thus protected by nature; 
the drug gives them a sensation of well-being, both 
physical and mental. That clear thinking and 
increased power of imagination that opium at first 
causes has led many a noble intellect down the 
terrible path of morphinism that leads to physical, 
mental, and moral destruction. No man can safely 
administer drugs to himself; above all, drugs that 
have the property of quieting physical pain. 
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THE GIVER AND THE GIFT. 


ROM the day she moved to her 

new home, Mrs. Willis was inter- 
ested in the radish-bed, although at 
first she did not know what it 
was. There was nothing to be seen 
except irregular humps and knobs 
that projected through the melting 
snow, but she knew by the way the 
old couple watched it, that it was somehow differ- 
ent from the rest of the garden. 

One morning, while the thin, soiled snow-blanket 
still lay in torn patches over the surrounding yard, 
the radish-bed showed naked ridges of piled-up 
damp earth. A week later, when the other beds 
still lay in soggy disorder, the brown lumps in the 
radish-bed began to crumble beneath the old gen- 
tleman’s cane. Then came the sound of hoe and 
rake. The old people leveled the mellow soil to a 
neat smoothness, and planted row after row of 
tiny seeds. 

“See, William, the radishes are showing!” the 
old lady called excitedly one evening. Then the 
two began to hoe and weed and thin, quite to 
the neglect of the rest of the garden. ‘They must 
want to get their radishes to the early market,” 
decided Mrs. Willis. ‘How pathetic to see two 
old people work so hard for a few dollars, at 
most.” 

She happened to be passing as the old man pulled 
the first of the crop. “How fine your radishes 
are,” she said, smiling kindly. “Do you raise them 
for the early market ?” 

“Oh, no, I never sold a radish in my life,” he 
replied. 

“But surely you and your wife do not eat them 
all?” said the lady, a bit puzzled. 

“We don’t eat them at all, any more,” he ad- 
mitted. ‘‘They don’t seem to agree with Martha 
lately, and I cannot chew them very well now. 
But there is no one else round here who -has got 
just the right spot for raising radishes like these, 
So early and so perfect. So we always put in the 
whole bed, and give them away.” 

“But wouldn’t this ground be good for some 
early vegetables that you and your wife could 
enjoy?” asked the practical Mrs. Willis. 

“Oh, yes, I guess it would, but we do not mind 
waiting a bit—and we have the radishes to give 
when people appreciate them. We haven’t much 
spare money, so we are mighty glad to have these 
radishes to give away. Will you take these, 
ma’am ?”’ 

The radishes, crisp and ruddy and tempting, lay 








in Mrs. Willis’s best cut-glass dish on the supper- 
table. ‘What fine radishes!’’ exclaimed her hus- 
band, when he saw them. 

“They are not mere radishes,” said his wife; 
“they are something that is not often met with— 


a real gift.” 
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BOARDING A SHIP WITH CAVALRY. 


ISTORY has preserved the exploit of the 

French general, Pichegru, who, in the winter 
of 1797, led a brigade of cavalry across the ice 
against the allied fleet, frozen helpless in the 
waters of the Texel, on the coast of Holland; but 
only family papers and local tradition preserve 
the memory of a somewhat similar deed of daring 
in our own Revolutionary War. That was the 
capture and burning of two British ships at 
Alexandria by a squadron of cavalry, made up of 
Virginian patriots home on furlough from Valley 
Forge during the winter of 1777-78. This account 
is given by Capt. Frank Williams, himself a vet- 
eran of the Civil War. Some of his ancestors of 
the Alexander family (the family from which the 
town of Alexandria got its name) were leaders in 
that daring raid. 


At that time, Alexandria was the principal port 
of northern Virginia, for the deep water at its 
wharves permitted any seagoing vessel of that 
day to lie up alongside. In February, 1778, two 
English ships, under convoy of a man-oi-war, sailed 
into the port, and tied up at the wharf at the foot 
of King Street. They wanted to buy, beg or steal 
tobacco, the supply of which the war in Virginia 
had much diminished. 

Scattered at their country homes within a short 
gallop of Alexandria were some three hundred 
troopers. Washington had personally enlisted 
these men for the Continental — on account of 
their skilful porsemenae, They had come back 
to northern Virginia from Valley Forge, that Wash- 
meen might have fewer men and animals to feed 
in his winter quarters. 

These young men_soon heard of the arrival of 
the enemy’s ships. Eager for action, they planned 
an attack upon the vessels, as they lay at the wharf, 
under the guns of the man-of-war that lay out in 
the stream. 

Fortune played into their hands, for an investi- 

ation showed that broad ——_ ran from 

e decks of the ships, at a gentle slope, down to 
the wharf. 

ge 4 assembling on the outskirts of the town 
one dark night, the squadron divided into two 
parties, one under the leadership of Captain Alex- 
ander, and the other under command of Lieutenant 
Smoot. The men made their way by side streets 
and lanes to the wharf. Every one on board the 
two vessels was sound asleep except the sentinels, 
who ae ed the decks. 

With a yell, the two squadrons galloped down the 
wharf; and before the astonished sentinels had 
time to fire, they swept up the gangplanks, cut 
down those who did not flee, and securely impris- 
oned the crew and officers below. 

A hurried parley, in which the American raiders 
informed their prisoners that they intended to set 
fire to the ae immediately, led to a surrender at 
discretion. fficers, guard and crew were swiftly 
and silently taken ashore, and the first intimation 
that the crew of the man-of-war had that all was 
not well was the smoke and flame that arose from 
= burning vessels as they drifted out into the 
river. 

The troopers were asked later why they did not 
dismount and attack on foot. ‘“We’re so used to 
hunting and fighting on horseback that it never 
occurred to us to fight any other way,” they re- 
plied. “We wouldn’t have felt safe, anyhow!” 
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COLORADO’S ULTIMATUM. 


HE man who sent the first private message 

over the Atlantic cable was commemorated in 
a recent Cornhill Magazine. According to that 
magazine, it was William Gilpin, who was ap- 
pointed Governor of Colorado by President Lincoln 
in 1861. 


The line was ready for business on August 5, 
1866. At that timé Napoleon ILI was in the pleni- 
tude of his power; his every movement was 
coy watched from both hemispheres. He was 
believed to have his eye upon Bohemia. 

Mr. Gilpin was a man of humor, and it occurred 
to him that it would be a good to hand to the 
agents of the Atlantic cable this:message for the 
French emperor: 


Denver, Colorado, August 4, 1866. To Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte, Emperor, Tuileries, Paris, France. Please 
leave Bohemia alone. No interference will be tolerated 
by this Territory. William Gilpin. 


Mr. Gilpin wrote his despatch merely in the 
exuberance of humor. The cable people, eager 
for custom, and knowing that the former Governor 
of Colorado could pay the bill, forwarded it. It 
was duly delivered at the Tuileries, and doubtless 
mystified the emperor. 

he freak cost Mr. Gilpin thirty pounds, and all 
he got for his money was the reputation of inau- 
gurating the Atlantic cable and the satisfaction of 
playing a joke on the Emperor of France. 


* © 


SQUIRRELS OR FOOLS? 


‘A MILIAR phrases are often the inventions of 

chance, and chance sometimes plays amusing 
tricks. The Washington Star says that this is the 
way in which the well-known expression, “The 
woods are full of them,” originated : 


A very deaf old man was shooting squirrels in 
the woods near Wiscasset, Maine, when a stranger 
aaggenes along. 

“Which is the road to Wiscasset?’ asked the 
stranger. 

By deaf old man, failing to understand, re- 


“Thar’s one—thar’s a squirrel—sittin’ up there 
on the tree! See him?” 

“TI didn’t ask Fe about the squirrels,” said the 
stranger, impat ently. “T asked you which was the 
road to Wiscasset ?” 

“Yep,” said the old man, “thar’s another, too, 
jest a-peekin’ outer that knot-hole.”’ 

Then the stranger lost his patience. ‘You're a 
fool!” he eried. 

The old huntsman gazed into the trees; then he 
looked innocently at the stranger. “Yep,” he said, 
complacently, “the woods are full of them.” 


*® © 


LEE WELL RECOMMENDED. 


ENERAL Beauregard was born in French 
Louisiana, and was as French, writes Gama- 
liel Bradford, Jr., in Neale’s Monthly, as if he had 
come from Paris. He took with him to West 
Point, and through his later life, many of the 
French traditions and manners. 
That he should be worshiped in Louisiana was 
natural, continues Mr. Bradford. Who would not 


forgive the Louisianian’s remark? “Lee? Lee? 
Yes, I’ve heard Beauregard speak well of Lee.” 
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The Telephone Doors 
of the Nation 


_ you lift the Bell Tele- 
phone receiver from the hook, 
the doors of the nation open for you. 


Wherever you may be, a multitude 
is within reach of your voice. As 
easily as you talk across the room, 
you can send your thoughts and 
words, through the open doors of Bell 
Service, intonear-by and far-off states 
and communities. 


At any hour of the day or night 
you can talk instantly, directly 
with whom you choose, one mile, 


or a hundred, or two thousand 


miles away. 


This is possible because 7,500,000 
telephones, in every part of our 
country, are connected and work to- 
gether in the Bell System to promote 
the interests of the people within 
the community and beyond its limits. 


It is the duty of the Bell System to 
make its service universal, giving to 
everyone the same privilege of talking 
anywhere at any time. 


Because as the facilities for direct 
communication are extended, the 
people of our country are drawn 
closer together, and national welfare 
and contentment are promoted. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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tion. If for any reason you do not wish to 
expense and refund your entire remittance. 
No charge is made for use during the trial. 
We are willing to make this liberal agree- 
ment because of our great confidence in the 
New Companion. 


YOU WILL HAVE NO FREIGHT TO PAY. 
We pay all freight charges on shipment of 
sewing machine to any point east of Colorado; 
also to points farther west for a small extra 
charge. This Free Delivery Offer has saved 
thousands of dollars for New Companion 
purchasers. There will be absolutely no 
extra cost to you after paying our low 
Factory-to-Home price. 


OUR LOW PRICES Will: surprise you. As 


originators of the one- 
profit, factory-to-home system over thirty 
years ago, we can save you a large amount 
on the purchase of a high-grade family sew- 
ing machine, and at the same time send you 
a machine that you will be proud to own and 
show to your friends. 


How all this is accom- 
HOW TO FIND OUT. plished can best be told 
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Introductory Price. 


| THE NEW COMPANION 
| SEWING MACHINE 


W* offer nine high-grade styles, including ROTARY and OSCILLATING 
types. Our machines have full ball bearings, automatic drop-head and 
lift, quartered-oak cabinet work, automatic and self-regulating tensions, and 
all other latest improvements. A full set of finest attachments and accessories is 
included in the equipment of each machine. We produce only the HIGHEST 
QUALITY of family sewing machines, made in factories among the best 
equipped in the country. The New Companion is recommended and used 
in tens of thousands of homes throughout the country. Each machine is 
FULLY WARRANTED by the Publishers of The Youth’s Companion. 
THREE MONTHS? FREE TRIAL. cipicw io purchaser's approvals, We allow you to 
try the machine in your home for three months, so 
i keep the machine, we will take it back at our 





in our new Illustrated Booklet, which is sent free to any inquirer. To get this information 
write to Sewing Machine Department, Perry 
_— will be interested to receive further particulars concerning the New Companion 

ewing Machine. Ifa New Companion has not been sent into your town, ask for our Special 


Mason Company, Boston, Mass., stating that 


IN JUSTICE TO YOURSELF send to-day for our Descriptive Booklet. A post-card will 
bring it by return mail. Write to Sewing Machine Department. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 
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little treble from the kitchen doorway. 

‘*T want a fork!’’ There was a hint 
of tears in the voice, and the woman, who was 
‘saunt’’ to every man, woman and child in the 
village, hastily seized a cooky from the over- 
flowing plate at her side before she turned to 
regard the small intruder. 

‘*What on earth do you want a fork for, 
Sophie?’’ she demanded, crossly. But although 
the voice was cross, there was a twinkle about 
the kind old eyes apparent to even a three- 
year-old. 

‘*To pick the old hen wif, ’’ explained Sophie, 
bravely. ‘‘She picked me wif her nose, and I 
want a fork to pick her wif.’’ 

‘*Huh!”? ejaculated Aunt Martha. ‘‘Well, 
you go and pick her with your nose, and take 
this cooky along. I think the old hen would 
like a bite, too. 

‘*Well, what do you want?’’ she demanded, 
as she turned away from the child to regard 
severely two girlish faces that had framed 
themselves in the kitchen window. ‘‘ ’Tain’t 
time to serape the cake tins, and you’re gettin’ 
too old for that, anyhow. You are fifteen 
years old, almost young ladies.’’ 

‘*O dear!’’ pouted the owner of the rounder 
of the two faces. ‘‘Sometimes you say, 
‘Why, Lois Dill, you ought to be ashamed to 
do that, a young lady fifteen years old!’ And 
then sometimes you say, ‘Why, Lois Dill, 
remember you’re only fifteen years old, only 
a little girl!’ I’d like to be one thing or the 
other all the time! It isn’t cake tins this 
time, though, Aunt Martha; it’s tennis,’’ and 
the coaxing dimples deepened in her cheek. 
‘*You know Kitty is going away to-morrow, 
Aunt Martha, and this is our last chance to 
play tennis, and—and there is the table to be 
set for the luncheon party, and all those flowers 
to be arranged! You do arrange flowers beau- 
tifully, Aunt Martha. I guess it’s because 
you love them so.’’ 

‘*Huh!’? grunted Aunt Martha, secretly well 
pleased. ‘‘I’m too old a bird to be caught 
with such chaff. 
table for you; was intendin’ to do it, anyhow. 
But what on earth people want to lay little 
dabs of white doilies round on a bare table for, 
when there’s a good ten-dollar table-cloth lyin’ 
in the drawer, is beyond me! Go ’long with 
you, now. ‘Those cake tins will be ready for 
you in ’bout an hour, seein’ as you’re only 
fifteen years old!’’ she called after their rapidly 
retreating figures. 

‘*Isn’t she a cross old dear!’’ panted Lois, 
as they raced across the lawn. ‘‘Acts as if 
she’d eat you up, but she would cut her hand 
off, work it off, rather, for any girl in this 
village. She nursed me through scarlet fever 
when nobody else would enter the house to 
help mother. I don’t know what we’d do 
without her. She scolds and bosses and loves 
every one in town.’’ 

**Yes,’’ agreed Kitty, picking up her racket. 
‘*Nobody would think of giving a tea-party 
without Aunt Martha to manage it, and as for 


vg Marfa! Aunt Marfa!’’ called a shrill 


getting married, I don’t believe any girl would | 
dare to take such a step without consulting | 


Aunt Martha, and engaging her to make the 
wedding-cake. Ready, Lois? Play!’’ 
Meanwhile the front door was being pushed 


open by an arm from which swung a lace | 


waist, and a pretty, tumbled head was thrust 
into the room. 

.“O dear! Aunt Martha, where is mother? 
I do want her to mend this torn waist for 
me. ’’ 

Aunt Martha, who was hulling gooseberries, 
puckered up her mouth as if she had been 
tasting some of the green fruit, and gazed at 
Clara Dill over the tops of her spectacles. 

‘*Huh! You’d ought to be ashamed! Your 
ma’s eldest daughter, and askin’ her to mend 
your waist for you! The very next time I 
come here I’m goin’ to see to it that you are 
taught how to mend. Give itheretome. I’m 
not goin’ to have her disturbed when she’s 
takin’ a mite of a rest before all that company 
comes. ’” 

‘* But—but you want to do the gooseberries, ’’ 
protested Clara, feebly. 

‘*No, I don’t. I don’t like to do gooseber- 
ries, anyhow; it’s as nippin’ work as ’twould 
be to paint rice.’’ 

And taking the waist carefully between 
a gnarled thumb and finger, Aunt Martha 
strode across the room to the hook from which 
dangled her old-fashioned reticule. 

Seven hours later the last guest had departed, 
and the feminine members of the Dill house- 
hold sat on the front porch, engaged in the de- 
lightful pastime of ‘‘talking it all over.’? They 
were filled with a pleasing consciousness that 
everything had passed off well; the luncheon 
had been admirably cooked and served. Aunt 
Martha, the prime factor in this agreeable state 


of affairs, sat on the lower step; in a few min- | Dill. 


utes she would make her way to her lonely | don’t want you to make any engagement for 


I s’pose I’ll have to set the | 











little home that lay across the covered bridge 
on the outskirts of town. 

**Don’t you ever get tired, Aunt Martha?’’ 
asked Clara. 

‘*Huh! A person that’s inherited a hundred- 
dollar debt don’t have time to get tired. I 
never knew what the word ‘tired’ meant, 
though, till we was fifty. But we have our 
sixtieth birthday next month.’’ 

‘*Wel’’ echoed Lois. ‘‘Is that the editorial 
we, Aunt Martha?’’ 

Aunt Martha gazed at her severely. ‘‘Don’t 
you know ’bout my twin sister, Mary, that 
married that lazy Jim Parsons, and went out 
to Ioway? Sometimes I get so hungry to see 
Mary—specially on our birthday—that I think 
I’ll go out there to live after I get the debt 
paid off. We always looked so much alike 
that people couldn’t tell us apart unless I 
opened my mouth and showed ’em my teeth. ’’ 

‘What fun!’’ breathed Lois. ‘‘I always 
thought it would be lovely to sit on the fence 
and watch myself go past. ’’ 

Aunt Martha rose to her feet during the 
general laugh that followed, and tied on her 
rusty bonnet with a vigorous hand. 

**T must be goin’ before it gets so late I’ll 
have to chastise another young fellow. Last 
night, when I was goin’ past the old depot, a 
man came out and walked off down that lonely 
road beside me. He never said a word, and 
neither did I, but I kept gettin’ madder and 
madder, and when we reached that covered 
bridge, I picked up a good-sized stone I could 
see lyin’ there in the moonlight. ‘Now git!’ 
says I, turnin’ toward him sudden. And he 


1”? 





**O Martha,’’ exclaimed Mrs. Dill, in great 
alarm, ‘‘I’ve always felt you ought not to live 
therealone! Do come to live with us! 
there isn’t a family in the village that wouldn’t | 
be only too glad to have you.’’ 

Aunt Martha sniffed disdainfully. 


independent, where I can make up a batch of | glowing no less brightly than the candles, was 


doughnuts for your Tom, for instance, out of 
my own flour and sour milk. I’m goin’ to 


leave some to-morrow on my way to arrange| At sight of her, they set up a great shout, 
for old Mr. Peters’ funeral, and you can put and fell upon her, Mary and the score of girls, 


’em in that box of clothing you’re goin’ to send 
Tom. His college mates can eat what of ’em 
he can’t.’’ 

‘*Tf Tom weren’t generous, there wouldn’t 
be even the hole of one of your doughnuts left 
to give away,’’ said his mother, laughing. 
‘*Tl’m afraid Sophie is coming down with a 
severe cold. See what you think, Martha,’”’ 
she added, a trifle anxiously. 

Aunt Martha put down the basket she was 
carrying, and fumbled in her reticule. 

‘*Put out your tongue, Sophie,’’ she com- 
manded. 

The usually rebellious Sophie whimpered a 
little, but obediently stuck out a red morsel of 
a tongue. 

Aunt Martha scrutinized it a moment, laid a 
pill on its center, and then turned to Mrs. 
Dill. ‘‘Soak her feet in mustard water and 
put a lard poultice on her chest. Do you think 
I can trust you to tend to her?’’ she asked, 
severely. 

Mrs. Dill laughed. ‘‘I think so,’’ she said; 
but although her lips still smiled, her eyes 
were moist when she turned back to the girls 
after bidding the solitary old figure good night. 

‘*T don’t know what this village would ever 


do if she should go out to Iowa to live with | 


Mary,’’ she said. ‘‘She is so independent and 
so unselfish that no one ever dares or thinks of 
doing anything for her, although she is work- 
ing herself to death in our service. We seem 
to take her generous love and unselfishness as 
a matter of course, and because she is strong 
and self-reliant, and, I grant, a little peculiar, 
it never enters our stupid heads that she needs 
a little love and tenderness just as much as 
would a more dependent, weaker nature. To 
see her striding off so grimly in the dusk, one 
would never dream that she was once a pretty 
girl who gave up the good man she loved to 
devote herself to her old father and mother. 
It is true, girls, I happen to know it. I wish 
her sister Mary could come here and live with 
her. ’’ 

‘*Why can’t she, mother?’’ inquired Lois, 
who had a sudden way of jumping at things 
and people. ‘‘Mr. Evarts wants a new gar- 
dener, which would dispose of ‘Jim,’ and I’d 
pick raspberries or fir balsam for pillows till 
my fingers were sore to help earn money to get 
them here. Kitty would, too, I’m sure. So 
would any of the girls. O mother!’’ and there 
flashed into Lois’s excited brain a chaotic plan 
that fairly took her breath away. 

It was four weeks later that Mrs. Dill ran 
to the gate to intercept Aunt Martha, who was 
striding down the dusty road—a trifle less 
energetically than usual, it seemed to Mrs. 
‘*Martha! Martha!’’ she called. ‘I 


Indeed, | candles. 


‘‘Huh! | sister Mary, smiling at her across the glittering 
I’ve got to havé some place where I can be! wonder of that table! 


| 
| 





i ‘‘We did it!’ they cried. 


Thursday, for I must have you here. We’re 
going to have a tea-party.’’ 

Aunt Martha paused, and looked at her dis- 
approvingly. ‘‘Why, what on earth are you 
givin’ another party for?’’ she said. ‘‘You 
ain’t indebted toa livin’ soul. I call that real 
extravagant. ’’ 

Mrs. Dill smiled a little, and plucked a clover 
to pieces before she replied, ‘‘It would be, 
perhaps, if we weren’t giving it in honor of 
such a very dear friend of ours. I sha’n’t 
need you this time till late—not until noon. 
Aunt Martha, in case I might want you to 
wait on the table, please wear your best black 
silk—you can slip on your calico beforehand, 
if necessary. Thursday! Don’t forget!’’ and 
Mrs. Dill ran up the path again as lightly as 
a girl 

On Thursday, just as the factory whistle 
blew the hour of noon, she opened the front 
door and called hastily to the black-clad figure 
that was rustling through the gate, ‘‘Come in 
this way, Aunt Martha! I’ve got something 
to show you!’’ 

Then she reached down as Aunt Martha 
ascended the steps, deftly removed the rusty 
bonnet, and placed a rose in the coils of her 
abundant white hair. 

Aunt Martha’s stern mouth relaxed into 
pleasant lines and her cheeks flushed a little. 
**Merey on us! Don’t be trickin’ me out so! 
Why, I’m sixty years old this very day, Eunice 
Dill!’ 

**T know it! I know it!’? gaily cried that 
little woman, leading the way into the dining- 
room as she spoke. ‘‘And we all wish you 
many happy returns of the day that gave you 
to us!’’ 

Aunt Martha paused in the doorway, trans- 
fixed. Through the center of the room ran the | 
long table, its shining surface hidden, in defer- 
ence to Aunt Martha’s prejudices, under Mrs. | 
Dill’s best table-cloth. In the middle of the | 
table stood a tall glass vase, from which nodded | 
sixty great, beautiful roses. Flanking the roses | 
were two huge birthday cakes; with sixty tiny 
waxen tapers glowing on each creamy surface. 
And round the base of each cake sixty small 
| gold dollars sent back the light of the gleaming 





All this, Aunt Martha noticed dimly, if at 
all. What she did see was her other self, her 


And round its sides, 


a circle of young faces, all turned toward the 
door in breathless expectancy. 


all trying at once to imprint sixty kisses upon 
her seamed old face. 

‘*Your girls! 
Or, at least, we tried to do it, but people 
wouldn’t let us. They all wanted to help, 
too. Your sister Mary has come to live with 
you always !’’ 

Then, gradually, out of the hubbub, de- 
tached sentences resolved themselves: 

**T helped frost the cakes !’’ 

‘*T made the mayonnaise !’’ 

**You never had a party before in all your 
life!’’ cried one. ; 

**And you are always giving them for other 
people!’? supplemented another. 

‘*You nursed me through the scarlet fever !’’ 
called out Lois, with tardy gratitude. 

‘*And you spanked and scolded me into the 
lovely young gur-r-l I am to-day!’’ chirped 
Kitty. 

Therf they joined hands and carried her 
twice round the room, and finally, breathless 
and laughing, deposited her gently in the great 
chair at the end of the table. 

‘*Bow heads!’’ piped little Sophie. 

Then Aunt Martha opened her lips for the 
first time. ‘‘O Lord, I thank Thee —’’ she 
began. Then the old voice trembled and 
stopped. 

The girls were reaching for their handker- 
chiefs, and everything might have been spoiled 
had not Sophie saved the situation by pvinting 
eestatically to the cakes, and crying out: 

‘‘And now me wants to b’ow out the 
camels !’” 


* ¢ 


THE CHINESE ‘“ UNABRIDGED.” 


ee AIN-TAU-TIEN,”’ the new Chinese 

H dictionary, has been published at 

Shanghai, says the Mercury of that 

city. It supersedes the dictionary of the | 

famous Emperor K’ang Hsi, which was pub- | 

lished in 1716, and it marks another advance 
in the evolution of the Chinese language. 


| 

Since the publication of the K’ang Hsi dic- 
tionary, almost two hundred years ago, many 
of the old Chinese characters have taken on 
new meanings, and the march of science and 
education has introduced many new words. 
For many years the mighty tome has had to) 
be supplemented by explanatory volumes in 
Chinese, English, German, French, Japanese, 
and Latin. 

The new dictionary represents five years of | 
patient labor by many of the most eminent | 
Chinese scholars. Many of the characters | 
that appeared in the pages of the old dictionary | 
have been dropped, and scores of new ones are | 
added. There are also numerous pictures in | 
the Hain-tau-tien. The largest number of 
added words and phrases are in the fields 
of geology, By astronomy, physics, and | 
other sciences. 











CORONA 
SELF-BASTING 
ROASTER 


Given to Companion subscribers 
only for one new subscription and 
50 cents extra; or sold for $2.00. 
Sent by express, charges in either case 
paid by receiver. Shipping weight 
10 Ibs. Shipped from Bellaire, Ohio, 


or Boston, Mass. 





The Corona Self-Basting Roaster will 
roast fowl, fish or meat to perfection. It 
makes old fowl and tough meat as tender 
as chicken, and prevents the shrinkage of 
the roast which always takes place in the 
ordinary roasting-pan. It is also self- 
basting, and requires no watching. The 
Corona is the only one-piece Roaster with 
a hot-air jacket round the sides and bottom 
that will cook all roasts without danger of 
burning. It is made from a single sheet 
of steel, drawn out cold. There is nota 
seam or crack anywhere for the accumula- 
tion of grease; neither are there any sepa- 
rate pans or parts to clean. The bottom 
of the roasting-pan does not touch the 
floor of the oven, and every part is enam- 
eled alike—a hard, durable, glossy surface. 
It is as easily cleaned as a plate, and can 
always be kept sweet and clean. The 
special construction of the cover causes 
the meat juices and steam which rise from 
the bottom of the Roaster to drop down 
again on the top of the roast, keeping the 
meat well basted. The only directions 
necessary are, light the fire, and the 
Corona will do the rest. Size 18 x 11, and 
7% inches deep. 


Our Guarantee. We allow thirty days’ trial. 
If the Roaster is not perfectly satisfactory, it may 
be returned at our expense and the full purchase 
price will be refunded. 








PERFECTION 
VACUUM 
CLOTHES-W ASHER 


Given to Companion subscribers 
only fer one new subscription and 
$1.00 extra; or sold for $2.50. We 
will DELIVER FREE anywhere in the 
United States. 





This wonderful device will actually wash 
a boilerful of clothes without the aid of 
hand labor in twenty minutes! It is one 
of our modern greatest labor-saving de- 
vices. It operates on the vacuum suction 
principle, and will force the water continu- 
ously through every fiber of the clothing, 
making it germ-proof and snowy white. 
All you have to do then is rinse, blue, and 
hang out to dry. It will wash any article 
of clothing, from the daintiest laces or 
sheerest lingerie, to the mechanic’s apron 
or overalls. It saves the wear and tear of 
the washboard. It will last indefinitely, 
as there is nothing that can get out of 
order. Every Perfection Vacuum Clothes- 
Washer is sold with the money-back guar- 
antee that it will do everything we claim 
for it. It will fit inside any clothes-boiler. 
It is also convertible into a suction-washer 
for cleaning woolen blankets, flannels, etc. 
Descriptive circular sent upon request. 








SEND ORDERS TO 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 
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DANIE 
WEBSTEEF 
FLOUR 


During 1914 there will be a clearer call and 
greater demand for the flour that is “Better than 
the Best,” because bread intelligence is increas- 
ing daily. The more one knows of 
food values and of living economy, 
the louder our guarantee speaks. 


To the bread-wise no more need be said. 








If Daniel Webster Flour does not make the best bread you have 
OUR GU AR ANTEE ever baked—after using one bag or barrel—return it empty 
to the dealer and the price will be refunded and charged to us. 
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Insist Upon Your Grocer Supplying You, SeucvamY 
and don’t accept “The Just as Good be 
_ Eagle Roller Mill Company . . New Ulm, Minnesota 




















